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rative effects possible with this versatile materia 


How Prescribed Noise Correction and This 
First Complete Line of Materials 
Assure Solution of Any Acoustical Problem 


Whatever your acoustical problem is—cost, weight of 
materials, range of sound frequencies, fire resistance 
or other factors—The Celotex Corporation now offers 
an ideal solution. 

Since no one material can serve as a cure-all for 
every acoustical problem, The Celotex Corporation 
now Offers the first complete line of perfected acous- 
tical materials, each developed for a special purpose. 
And with this complete line, Celotex offers the service 
of acoustical experts who will consult with you on 
the best products for any particular installation, and 
supervise the application of the mate- 
rial you prescribe. 

Without obligation, call on us when- 
ever an acoustical problem arises, and 
let Prescribed Noise Correction assure 
a perfect solution. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





VOLUME 


PERMITS CONTRACTS 





PERMITS (May). 
Residential 
Non-residential 
Additions 


... $'47,814,7156 
68,705,035 
$5,755,287 
33,354,434 

April, 1937 176,170,868 

May, 1936 115,762,883 

Permits from the Department of Labor. 


CONTRACTS (June)...... $318,137,100 
Residential 93,123,100 
Non-residential 125,087,000 
Heavy engineering 99,927,000 

May, 1937 244,112,800 

June, 1936 232 664,700 

Contracts from the F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Up until last month, the recovery peak for contracts was that of July, 1936. Last 
month’s $318,000,000, high since 1929, represented an increase of 30 per cent over the 
figure of a month ago, and a gain of some 37 per cent over the total of June a year ago. 
The June residential figure reflected a continued rise: the increases were well distributed 
geographically except for metropolitan New York and the territory including Missouri, 
Arkansas, Southern Illinois, and Western Tennessee. 


The relationship between June’s contract figures and May’s permits evinces a decided 
paradox. Most building statisticians figure on the permit figures of a given month fore- 
casting how contract figures will act the next month. Yet in May permits slumped some 
$30,000,000, while contracts a month later showed no respect for tradition. Observers 
were inclined to ascribe the differential to a delayed lag in the non-residential and heavy 


engineering categories. 















































ROOSEVELT ON RENTS. One 
afternoon last month an impressive group 
of bigwigs filed into the White House. 
Not to talk about the Wagner Housing 
Bill nor about any specific measure, but to 
discuss broadly rents and construction had 
come the Treasury’s Henry Morgenthau, 
Labor’s Frances Perkins, the Federal Re- 
serve’s Marriner Eccles, the WPA’s Harry 
Hopkins, the FHA’s Stewart McDonald, 
the HOLC’s John Fahey, Labor’s Isador 
Lubin, and the National Resources Com- 
mittee’s Charles Merriam. 

To the press, a few hours later, the Presi- 
dent spoke generally. What was worrying 
him: Americans pay too much for rent. 
What to do about it? Well, thought the 
President out loud, perhaps some system 
can be worked out on the building and loan 
association principle which will provide 
people with a savings opportunity and at 
the same time furnish financing funds for 
the construction of houses for rent. But 
any discussion on this is exploratory; no 
legislation is planned for this session. 

Two aspects were stressed as important: 
any such plan would greatly relieve un- 
employment; and an opportunity would be 
created for savings at 4 per cent, where 
now there is little at better than 3 per cent. 

By mid-month, Washington observers, 
on the prowl, had begun to suspect the 
FHA’s fine Italian hand back of this ap- 
parent shift in the Government’s program. 
The executive committee charged with 
working out a practical plan from the 
nebulus was said to include McDonald, 
Eccles, Fahey, Morgenthau, with Lubin as 
secretary. Story most widely credited was 
that the FHA had successfully wrested 
control of the idea away from the FHLBB, 


would turn it over to Miles Colean’s Large- 
Seale Housing Division, attempt to work 
out a technique of split mortgage participa- 
tion which would bring in more projects 
for that department than the handful cur- 
rently on its books.* 

Only sure fact: the plan is still in the 
conversation stage, will not be dignified 
by any definite commitment before 1938. 
Nor had anything been said to allay fears 
that lowered rents would continue to mean 
decreased construction. 


LABOR SHORTAGE. William 
Green may incur the mighty displeasure of 
a healthy segment of U.S. Labor, and the 
AFL may incur the weighty displeasure of 
some percentage of U.S. employers and 
public, but William Green’s AFL statisti- 
cians maintain their reputation as credible 
cartographers of the weaving course of 
unemployment. 

AFL statistics on the unemployed in the 
building trades at the outset of peak 1929 
showed 30 per cent without work. This 
percentage rose to 33 per cent and then 
to 34 per cent in February and March. 
With the rise in construction it settled 
down to 19 per cent in June, to 16 per cent, 
the low for the last nine years, in July. 

AFL statistics on the unemployed in 
the building trades at the outset of 1937 
showed 29 per cent without work. By 
months this percentage rose and sloped to 
31 per cent and back to 29 per cent in 
February and March. It then started a 
decline which in June touched 21 per cent. 

Once more, therefore, the question arose 
* Two days later the FHA’s Large-Scale Hous- 
ing Division announced a $3,000,000, 900-unit 
apartment building for Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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last month: will there prove to be a short- 
age and bonus wages in the late summer 
and early fall of 1937, or will the rise in 
prices cut off construction, eliminate the 
possibility of a duplication of the 1929 
pattern? 


WAGNER BILL. At mid-month, on 
the heels of the Democratic revolt over the 
proposed court bill and with dramatie sud- 
denness after the death of Joe Robinson, 
his majority leader, an insistent President 
announced again his purpose to push 
through reform legislation in a number of 
fields, including housing. It was the only 
optimistic note in a chord which sounded 
too plainly the knell of the Wagner. Hous- 
ing Bill, at least for this session. 

Most pessimistic note was certainly the 
belief in Washington that chances were 
better than 50-50 for adjournment before 
August 15, which would leave little time 
for debate on housing. Other pessimistic 
notes: 

@ Doings of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. In an effort to 
hurry the bill out for report, members had 
about decided to shepherd it into debate 
on the basis that cities wishing to qualify 
for housing would have a choice of method. 
They could (1) accept the original pro- 
visions of the bill with the single change 
that they would have 20 instead of 60 years 
to pay back the 100 per cent loan and the 
34% per cent subsidy, or they could (2) 
qualify under the plan submitted by the 
Treasury’s Henry Morgenthau: a 25 per 
cent capital grant outright, a 15 per cent 
further grant through relief labor, and a 
20 per cent grant from the city. This 
(Continued on page 4) 
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BEDROOM 
LARGE windows, spacious sun-decks and smooth, clean interior 
surfaces typify this modern home by Kenneth Day. The walls 
of the entrance hall and stairway parapet are Masonite TEm- 
PERED PRESDWOOD, painted ebony black. Screw-heads are 
allowed to show and form a pattern throughout. A %’’ space 
is left between the MAsoniTeE boards, and is filled with blue 
mastic. The far wall is cinder block, painted white. Wainscot- 
ing in most rooms and on stairways is MasoniTE TEMPERED 
PRESDWOOD, selected because its hard, durable surface does 
not damage easily, and can be kept spotless by merely wip- 
ing down with a damp cloth. Bathroom walls are MAsoniTE 
TEMPERED PREsDWOOD with water-proof varnish finish. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES AND 


Masonite Corporation, Dept. AF-8, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


Please send FREE samples and full details about Genuine Masonite. 
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\ MODERN HOUSE, MIQUON, PA. KENNETH DAY, ARCHITECT 






MASONITE 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 


A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT 


SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


















choice, analogous to asking a man whether 
he wants $10 or $100, left public housers 
somewhat bewildered. 

@ They were angered rather than _ be- 
wildered by what Senator David I. Walsh 
proposed to do. He threatened to press 
for an amendment making eligible for par- 
ticipation under the bill only those cities 
which promised to tear down as many 
slums as they built up low-cost housing. 
This allying of two problems promised 
further fireworks on the Senate floor should 
any action on housing be undertaken dur- 
ing the current session. 


RENT STRIKES. Last month pro- 
duced no rent strikes in New York City, 
birthplace of the idea, but in Pontiac the 
strikers had gained a measure of victory 
when a jury reported itself hung in a case 
by which an owner attempted to regain 
possession of property held by a _ rent- 
striking tenant. And in Los Angeles the 
scheme had burgeoned, was backed by 
labor, fraternal, civic, and church organiza- 
tions which included a superior judge, an 
assemblyman, the Council of Catholic 
Women, the League of Women Shoppers, 
and the American Federation of Teachers. 

To lend the ideology of a rent strike 
some prestige came a radio speech by Man- 
hattan’s socialite Houser Langdon W. Post, 
speaking in his capacity as president of the 
American Federation of Housing Authori- 
ties. Houser Post’s point: there is no reason 
why the theories of labor cannot be trans- 
ferred into the field of housing. His exten- 
sion: it is therefore not only right but the 
duty of tenants to organize into unions. In 
a manner not calculated to make landlords 
his firm friends, Houser Post referred to 
tenants as a minority group which has been 
“mercilessly exploited,” and to housing as 
“without a doubt the most backward por- 
tion of our whole structure and, incident- 
ally, the most profitable to the exploiters.” 

Arguing that landlords are strongly or- 
ganized in real estate boards, “the most 
powerful organization in almost every city 
in the country,” Houser Post maintained 
that these landlords had no justifiable 
battle with the organization of their ten- 
ants. His conclusion: “I want to say here 
and now that until such tenant organiza- 
tions are created better housing conditions 
on any sort of scale will remain between 
the covers of books and in blueprints.” 


NLMA’S CAMPAIGN. Moderately 
slow in. starting, Building’s promotion 
stunt-of-the-year was last month showing 
its paces in impressive fashion. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturer’s Association, 
looking around the U.S. scene, was able to 
report that due to its efforts and ballyhoo, 
at least 2,304 lumber houses were on their 


way up in 1,052 communities, will be 


opened in the near future as they are 
finished. 

This prime proof of what astute public- 
ity will do toward popularizing lumber and 
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Publicist Wathen. 


toward getting masses of less-than-%5,000 
houses roofed in was originally inspired by 
T. M. Knappen, long in the NLMA public- 
ity department, who thought up the idea 
of three demonstration homes in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In the best Hollywood tradi- 
tion, his thought was multiplied by Direc- 
tor of Public Information George C. 
Wathen, ably abetted by the FHA’s Bruce 
Wilson, into three houses for every large 
US. town. 


At the lumber convention soon to be 
held in Minneapolis, shrewd Publicist 
Wathen will plug, according to present 
plans, a 1938 program calling for ten 
sample houses in each community, to be 
continued thereafter annually. 


FREEHOLD. Last month, with a nod 
to the success of the pocket-size format 
in recent magazine publishing, came a new 
real estate magazine, routed free to all 
members of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, to all others for $2 
per year. 

To be published twice monthly, the 
magazine has been christened Freehold, 
after the system of realty ownership which 
prevails in the U.S. First issue contained 
news notes from Washington, on the rent 
strikes (see col. 1), on NAREB con- 
ventions; a review of the NAREB’s semi- 
annual survey of realty; an article on 
Britain’s housing program; the reflections 
of Executive Secretary Herbert U. Nelson; 
other articles on salesmanship, appraisal. 
The NAREB thus fulfilled a longtime 
ambition—to publish its own magazine. 

To edit Freehold, the NAREB picked 
Herb Nelson, Pearl Janet Davies from its 
own offices, Welden Reynolds. Some first 
readers fancied that looming largest in 
Freehold’s editorial offices, however, was 
Laurin J. Zorn, fourth editor and one-time 
managing editor of the sprightly Chicago 
real estate weekly, The Economist. 


LABOR’S WAGES. If Building as 


an industry is open to one charge more 
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than another it is that it makes no eff. + 
to find out about itself. Obvious ansy ++ 
is the near-impossibility of fact-finding - 
asmuch as, unlike the automobile indust -y 
with its small number of employers, Bui) |- 
ing must go to thousands of sources {or 
the number of houses that rise in a year, 
for the cost, for the census of workers, 
for the dozen other building mysteries. 


Thus the logical answer to this dilemma 
is the Government. The Government alone 
is equipped to research and survey the 
many branches of the construction indus- 
try. To its credit thus far are such studies 
as the Census of Real Estate and Construe- 
tion published by the Department of Com- 
merce, the analysis of indirect labor in- 
volved in house construction (see p. 60). 

Last month the most recent in the series 
of such studies was published: the survey 
of just how much the building tradesmen 
of the nation are paid (see page 144). 
Credit is due primarily to famed Statis- 
tician Isador Lubin, whose division of the 
Department of Labor compiled the data. 
More specifically, it is the work of Herman 
B. Byer, under whose direct control the 
survey was made. 

The survey covered the autumn months 
of 1936, is therefore already largely dated 
in view of the recent contractual increases 
effected by unions all over the country. 
Significant is the fact that in every region 
and trade the union men control higher 
wages than do non-unionists. But far more 
significant is the fact that a prime secret 
of the industry has been exhaustively and 
definitely revealed. 


LOWER COSTS. Last month the 
FHLBB indices showed the absolute costs 
of its base house in Chicago to be $7,260, 
highest the tabulations have shown in the 
eighteen months of existence (see page 
154). In the face of such authority, a Chi- 
cago appraiser, Nathan M. Ruben, was yet 
minded to show, by complete itemized 
costs, that a six-room residence for which 
his company, Homes, Inc., has prepared 
plans, could be built for 23 per cent less 
than in 1929. Said Appraiser Ruben: 
Actual costs of labor and materials are 17 
per cent below the 1929 level; costs of re- 
financing, such as commissions to brokers 
or loan houses, are only 50 per cent of 
what they were in 1929; the general con- 
tractor’s profits are now 15 to 20 per cent 
less than in 1929; building sites cost from 
33 to 50 per cent less than in 1929; in- 
terest rates have been cut from 6% per 
cent to 5% per cent. 

Appraiser Ruben’s base house, which is 
built on a lot costing $1,300, is priced at a 
grand total of $8,749 today, would have 
cost, he estimates, $11,323 in 1929. 

This one dissenting voice in the chorus 
which is bemoaning the  ever-upward 
tendency of 1937 prices uses an impressive 
array of detailed cost figures in its con- 
tention, should give calamity-howlers at 
least a second’s pause. 
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@ Modern building really begins with an efficient plumbing and heating 
conducting system. The convenience of any home, in fact, its very livability 
absolutely depends upon it—without it the most modern bathroom, kitchen 
and laundry fixtures cannot render that peak of efficient service that was 
intended to go hand in hand with their handsome appearance. Heating units 
cannot attain their maximum efficiency with a conducting system that restricts 
flow, clogs and corrodes. 


Architects can confidently specify STREAMLINE COPPER PIPE connected with the 

modern STREAMLINE SOLDER FITTINGS knowing that their clients will have a perma- 

nently reliable conducting system that insures efficient service from up-to-the-minute 
fixtures and radiating units, year in and year out. 


STREAMLINE has another angle of dependability too—and that is in the matter of con- 
cealed piping, hidden behind walls or between floors and ceilings. One leak in these inacces- 
sible places may cause many dollars worth of damage to property and furnishings, and involve 
trouble and inconvenience for tenant and owner. STREAMLINE eliminates this risk and worry. 


Even the first cost of STREAMLINE Copper Pipe is but slightly higher than one of rustable 
materials, and in the long run it costs much less. Its first cost 
is the last one. 


America's foremost architects have specified STREAMLINE in 


4 T R & A mM L | ™ FE thousands of installations in every state of the Union. Realtors 


and building managers know that this efficient, non-rusting 
copper system provides the closing argument for easy sales 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 


MUELLER BRASS on er or profitable rents from a copper conscious public. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN Detailed information and specifications will be found 
in Sweet's Catalog File, Section 24-30, 1937 edition. 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT TESTS ACOLUMN, ATTENDS 
A CONVENTION, VISITS THE PARIS FAIR. 





Racine. In his design for the office building 
of the Johnson Wax Company in Racine, 
Wisconsin, Frank Lloyd Wright, at three- 
score and ten still the ablest and most 
daring of architectural innovators, incor- 
porated a series of reenforced concrete 
columns which puzzled 
challenged by the authorities. The column 
was 22 ft. high, carried about 12 tons, had 
a base 9 in. in diameter, flagrantly disre- 
garded the code which called for a 30-inch 
thickness on a column of this height. To 
demonstrate the soundness of his design 
Wright poured a test column, let it stand 
seven days, and watched workmen load it 
with 60 tons of material. Convinced, 
doubters piled on no more, pulled it down. 
On the basis of the test the column would 
be good for a minimum of 80 tons at 
28 days. Secret of its amazing strength is 
wire mesh, welded into a cone. Said its 
designer, “This marks the end of rod- 
reenforced columns.” 


engineers, was 


10 


Moscow. One of the few Americans invited 
to the first All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Architects, the dean of modern architects 
sailed with the avowed intent of “quash- 
ing the Palace of the Soviets,” only to find 
the foundations already in. He did_ per- 
suade its designers to make changes in the 
vast auditorium and the superstructure. 
Russian architecture he found very bad, 
because the demand “luxury,” 
represented by the colonnades and chande- 
liers of pre-Revolutionary buildings. Due 
to the effective machinery for making pop- 
ular opinion felt, architects have been 
obliged to design buildings acceptable to 
public taste, a state of affairs which, in 
Mr. Wright’s opinion, will continue until 
the new generation has come of age. A 
life-long advocate of decentralization, he 
considered the Moscow city plan (see 
Books, page 28), providing for a future 
population of five millions, a step back- 
wards; he admitted, however, the tempo- 
rary necessity of creating a large cultural 
center at this stage of the country’s de- 
velopment. For the people, the spirit 
of enthusiasm, their industrial and agri- 
cultural achievements, he had nothing but 
praise. “The Metro,” he said, “makes New 
York’s subway look like a pigsty.” 

Paris. At the fair he found at least five 
good buildings: the Norwegian, Finnish, 
Polish, Danish, and Russian pavilions, 
each incorporating to some extent his 
teachings of the past twenty years. 


masses 


(Continued on page 12) 
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SON-IN-LAW Peters, Architect Wright, and Owner 
Johnson watch the test. 
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STEEL men are interested in the revolutionary 
column. 


arven 60 tons are piled on the column is pulled 
own. 
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MODELS 


Tue fascination of miniatures is some- 
thing easier to admit than explain, and the 
past few months have seen a remarkable 
revival of public interest. At the Paris Fair, 
in Chicago, London, and Washington, ex- 
hibits of skilled craftsmen have been dis- 
played to large crowds. 

Most phenomenally successful of these 
model makers is Mrs. James W. Thorne of 
Chicago, whose Georgian room, illustrated 
above, was selected by Queen Mary for 
the Kensington Museum. Mrs. Thorne 
started out as a collector of bibelots, found 
there was no way to display them satis- 
factorily except in model rooms. Sculptors, 
needleworkers, wrought iron 
craftsmen have worked for her, making 


painters, 
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Wide World 
ANOTHER of Mrs. Thorne’s models, a living room 
showing combined modern and Chinese influences. 
Like the Georgian room above, it is perfect in every 
respect. 


12 


Wide World 


rooms, which, at one-inch scale, are ac- 
knowledged masterpieces of their kind. So 
perfect is the workmanship on these in- 
teriors and accessories, that it is impossible 
to tell, even from a large photograph, that 
the rooms are miniatures. Not the least 
remarkable features of these rooms are the 
fabrics. The reproductions of Oriental rugs, 
for instance, are carried in petit point by 
highly skilled needle workers, and uphol- 
stery fabrics and draperies are made with 
the same minute fidelity. 

Less intricately worked out, but equally 
indicative of the wide interest such work 
arouses, are the other models illustrated on 
this page. 


(Continued on page 14) 





Globe 
MANY models were shown in the “Shakespeare Down 
the Ages”’ exhibit in London. This is a scale repro- 
duction of the ‘Fortune’ playhouse, built in 1629. 
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International News 
LATEST addition to the famous model village ot 
Bekonscot, England, is this exact reproduction, seven 
feet long, of the proposed memorial to G. K. Ches- 
terton, English novelist who died last year. 





International News 
IN the rotunda of the U.S. Capitol a visitor stops to 
examine the small house model, built by the Federal 
Housing Administration from one of its recommended 
plans. 





Globe 
THE “Grantley Inn,” another structure in the toy 
village at Bekonscot, faces the inevitable cricket 


green. Its scale, one inch to the foot, is shown by 
the man in the background. 
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-ROBLEM No. 8 


OK’ed your plans for this house 


TUART GRAVES is a lawyer, and 

making out well. He and Betty asked 
you to design a house that would meet all 
of their requirements— present and future. 
With their needs in mind, what should 
the telephone arrangements be for the 
approved plans below? 

Telephone conduit in the walls, of 
course, to avoid exposed wiring and pro- 
tect against certain types of service inter- 
ruption. Leading to strategic points 
throughout the house, it will mean that 
the Graves can have their telephone 
arrangements changed easily and quickly 


without piercing walls or woodwork. 














t@ revernone OUTLET 


FIRST FLOOR 











recommend to them ? 
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Architect, JOHN J. KEIL, Lima, Ohio 


Mr. Graves and Mrs. Graves have 


For the present, one outlet in the 
master bedroom is ample for the second 
floor—to afford step-saving convenience 
during the day and protection at night. 
Later on, as conditions change, the outlet 
in the second bedroom may be equipped 
for use. Of course, an outlet in the living 
room for family use is an absolute neces- 
sity. It is located so that it may also be 
conveniently reached from the maid’s 


room. 


This is a suggested approach to a typical problem. 
Our engineers will be glad to help you in developing 


efficient, economical conduit layouts. No Vg 
j oy 
(a 

Yes 





cost. No obligation. Just call your local 
telephone office and ask for “‘Architects’ 
and Builders’ Service.” 











SECOND FLOOR 
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Horace Bristol 


FHA PUSHES ITS BETTER PLANNING CAMPAIGN 
WITH SMALL HOUSE CONFERENCES. 





A COST BREAKDOWN EXPLAINED 





Courrentiy throughout the U.S. a series 
of conferences on the principles of planning 
small homes is being held under the 
auspices of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Conducted by Howard Leland 
Smith, Chief Architect of the Technical 
Division of FHA, these conferences demon- 
strate to the building industry how to pro- 
vide adequate, well-planned, and attrac- 
tively designed small houses at prices 
which the low-income groups can pay. 

By means of motion pictures, charts, 
and sketches, Architect Smith shows audi- 
ences of builders, architects, realtors, and 
material dealers what is being done in the 
way of building good small houses, how 
communities may be protected against 
blight, and the principles of economical 
planning. The value of the architect’s 
services is strongly emphasized. 

Says Miles Colean, Technical Director 
of FHA: “The FHA is desirous of having 
the sponsorship and cooperation of all 
Institute chapters wherever these confer- 
ences are held. It is seldom that the archi- 
tectural profession is afforded such an 
opportunity of having the value of its 
services brought so forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the building industry.” 


(Continued on page 67) 
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ART. Sculptor Peano has gone Cellini one better in 


this lifelike bronze; concealed in the statue is a 
radio. 


no pains to 
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ARCHITECTURE. Modern German architects spare 


et their architecture right. This mode! 


was built in Berlin to test the beauty of the proposed 


addition to the Reich’s Chancellery. 
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1 Few Among Thousands of American Seating Company Installations 





HEATRES CHURCHES Municipal Auditorium —Philadelphia 
adio City Music Hall—New York City Sacred Heart R. C. Church—Detroit Municipal Auditorium —San Francisco 
srauman's Chinese —Hollywood All Saints EpiscOpal Church — Pasadena, Calif Municipal Auditorium —Dallas 
Aetropolitan Opera House, New York City University of Chicago Chapel— Chicago Municipal Auditorium — Memphis 
chicago Civic Opera St. Charles Borromeo Seminary —Philadelphia Olympic Auditorium —Detroit 

tephen Foster Memorial—Pittsburgh Trinity M. E. Church—Albany, N. Y. 

oew’'s Empire, London, England Winnetka Congregational Church— Winnetka, III. STADIA 

sriffith Planetarium—Los Angeles Navin Field —Detroit 

‘aramount Theatre —New York City AUDITORIUMS Wrigley Field—Chicago 

Metropolitan Theatre —Boston Municipal Auditorium—Kansas City Red Bird Stadium — Columbus 
Ambassador—St. Louis Convention Hall— Atlantic City Chicago Stockyards Amphitheatre 


SCHOOLS — from Kindergarten to University everywhere in America 


* AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Write for ‘Seating America” 





Biles which shows some- > PUBLIC SEATING FOR EVERY THEATRE 
eae se Ss) SCHOOL * CHURCH * AUDITORIUM 
service of this company. cal AND STADIUM REQUIREMENT 


GRAND RAPIDS © MICHIGAN 
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UNIT HEATERS: 1. Thermal Unit, Air Devices Corp.; 2. Thermolier, Grinnell Co.; 3. hiJet heater, Herman Nelson Corp.; 4. Perfex heater, Perfex 
Radiator Co.; 5. Heat diffuser, Carrier Corp.; 6. Unit Heater, American Blower Co.; 7. Buffalo Heater, Buffalo Forge Co. 


UNIT HEATERS 


A comparatively recent development in the heating field, 
unit heaters were originally intended primarily for purely 
industrial use, and as such were of little interest to most 
architects. The many advantages of this type of heater 
have, however, recently extended the field of its applica- 
tion to include almost all large spaces which must be 
heated comfortably and economically, and this, in turn, 
has resulted in a rapid development of unit heating equip- 
ment to the point where there are today a wide variety 
of attractive and quietly operating models suitable to 
almost every kind of installation. Widespread present- 
day use of this new equipment in commercial work, 
gymnasia, and even churches and auditoriums, as well 
as large offices, etc., means that the unit heater has 
definitely invaded the field of the architect and that it 
therefore behooves him to learn what the particular 
advantages of this kind of heating system are, and some- 
thing of the various types of equipment available. 

Unit heaters are defined by the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers as consisting of a 
combination of a heating element and a fan or blower 
within a common enclosure which is placed within or 
adjacent to the space to be heated. Except for direc- 
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tional outlets or louvers to control the outflowing air, 
and provisions sometimes made for fresh-air intake from 
the out-of-doors, no ducts or other connections are made 
to this type of heating device, which therefore operates 
as an independent, freestanding unit, designed primarily 
to heat and recirculate air. 

The principal advantages of a unit heater system are 
controlled circulation of air, uniform distribution of heat, 
closer temperature control, simplicity of piping, adapta- 
bility and low operating and first cost. 

With other types of heating systems dependent entirely 
upon natural air circulation, there is a tendency, particu- 
larly marked in high rooms, for heated air to collect near 
the ceiling and stay there. This may result in an excessive 
and wasteful differential between floor and ceiling 
temperatures. Unit heaters insure a more even dis- 
tribution of heat throughout the heated space and re- 
duce this differential. The forced air circulation em- 
ployed with this type of heater makes it possible to 
direct heated air to the point where it is wanted and 
to prevent the cold stratum of air commonly found at 
the floor level. Pockets of stagnant air are broken up 


(Continued on page 20) 
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" Bryant Automatic Gas Heat” 
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NOW YOU CAN GIVE IT TO THEM 


...no matter what 


More and more, clients are asking for, 
and getting Bryant Automatic Gas 
Heat in their new homes. For Bryant, 
pioneer builder of heating equipment 
specifically for gas, now builds gas 


equipment for every home. 


FOR LOW-COST HOMES 
The Bryant Fully-Automatic Forced- 


Air Heater may be installed in the base- 
ment, on the first floor, or even in the 
attic. Silent and fully automatic, it 
gives positive circulation of uniformly- 
heated air. Low in first cost, inexpen- 


sive to install and operate. 


FOR SMALL OR LARGE HOMES 


Bryant Complete Winter Air Condi- 


tioning offers every home builder the 


AND AIR CONDITIONING 


GUST - 1937 


tioned air. It costs no more than ordi- 


their budget may be! 





benefits of completely health-condi- 


nary good automatic heating plants, 
yet it gives your clients so much more 


satisfaction for their money. 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR 


OR HOT WATER SYSTEMS 
Bryant, builder of the first gas boiler, 
builds a better gas boiler for every 
radiator system. There’s a style, size 
and price to fit every requirement. 

When your clients ask for Bryant, 
be prepared to give them the informa- 
tion they need, or to suggest it if they 
are undecided. Ask your gas company 
or heating contractor, or write to The 
Bryant Heater Company, 17873 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HERE’S A BRYANT 
FOR: 


COMPLETE WINTER 
AIR CONDITIONING 
Heats, filters, humidifies and circu 


lates. Costs no more than ordinary 
good automatic heating plants. 





SMALL-HOME 
FORCED-AIR HEATING 


Finest fully-automatic, low-cost 
gas heater available for small 
residences. 





EVERY STEAM OR 
HOT WATER SYSTEM 
A better boiler for every radia- 


tor system, by the builder of 
the first gas boiler. 


BRYANT (Ga Heating 


FOR EVERY RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL NEED 
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and healthful and comfortable conditions prevail. This 
inside temperature is readily maintained despite changes jp 
outdoor temperature or unusual conditions. Should cold air 
enter the heated space through open doors or windows the 
nearest units automatically start or may be turned on to direct 
more heat to the cooled area. 


ven 


Because fewer heating elements are required in a unit heater 
installation than in other types of systems, less piping, fewer 
connections, and a generally simpler heating system is needed, 
This reduces the first cost of the system and, to a certain extent, 
the cost of operation and maintenance as well. Other cost re- 
ductions result from the higher efficiency of the heating system 
and the reduction in heat losses due to excessive ceiling tem- 
peratures. 

Of particular importance is the ability of the unit heating 
system to fit into building requirements and conditions which 
Median Welt Wester, Malina Mnasieciniinn Go might complicate the installation of other types of systems; for 
example, the suspended unit can be hung overhead thus saving 
floor and wall space. Unit heaters also make it possible to take 
care of special requirements, such as the need for one tempera- 
ture condition at one point and another temperature condi- 
tion at an adjacent point. It is also possible to change the 
system at will to meet changing conditions without great ex- 
pense or major structural alterations. 





TYPES 


There are two major types of unit heaters available: the 
propeller fan and the centrifugal housed fan types. Propeller 
fan heaters employ a fan of disc propeller type located be- 
hind the convector and blowing heat through it. Centrifugal 
housed fan heaters use a multi-vaned centrifugal fan located 
in front of the convector and drawing heat through it. Propeller 
fan heaters deliver heated air at velocities ranging from 300 
to 1,000 ft. per minute and are usually located from 30 to 100 ft. 
apart. Centrifugal housed fan heaters have outlet velocities 
which are considerably higher (1500-2500 fpm) and may be 
located as far as 200 ft. apart. Convector heating surfaces are 
variously made of steel pipe coils, non-ferrous tubes or pipes 
with extended surfaces (fins), pressed or built-up sections 
similar to automobile radiators, and cast iron. 





Two methods of location are commonly used: floor mounted units 
and suspended (ceiling) units. Floor mounted units draw cold 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Front and rear views, Fedders Unit Heater, Fedders Manufacturing Co. Typical industrial installation, lig unit heaters, Ilg Ventilating Co. 
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IVE WOOD INTERIORS, s1ott-monks of uotity 


Express the Stability and Catibre of Schentey’s 


* 


ABE RT 


Office of Mr. J. B. Deacon, Vice-President, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y.; 
the first office ever paneled with Black Birdseye Cypress Flexwood, 
Hegeman Studios, Inc., Designers and Decorators, N. Y. 

Georgian Room, 
circa 1730, from Bull 
Inn, Guild Hall, London. 


In the Schenley offices are rooms which speak and all major executive offices. Using 12,000 


of olden days when luxurious wood - paneled feet of Flexwood, the modern method of 
walls formed fitting backgrounds for the enjoy- wood treatment, it was possible for them to 
ment of delicate foods, rare wines and liquors. create genuine wood interiors within the 
The Georgian Room from Bull Inn, Lon- thirty-day contract period. 
don (circa 1730), and the Jacobean Room Handsome, gracious, and enduring, wood 
from Rugeley Manor, Staffordshire (circa has met the needs of a changing world for 
1610), superb examples of craftsmanship in centuries. Man’s ingenuity in developing 
wood, are appropriate dining-rooms for the Flexwood veneers of rare woods has made 


home offices of Schenley, ‘“‘old hands of the possible treatments hitherto undreamed of 
industry,” occupying four and a half floors from the standpoint of beauty, speed, econ- 





in the Empire State Building, New York. omy. Flexwood, because it is real wood, is 
. Part of the assignment of Hegeman Studios alive .. . colorful... elegant... the fitting 
Jacobean Room, circa 1610, from was to duplicate the charm and warmth of decoration for execu- 
Rugeley Manor, Staffordshire. : ; 
Photos... Charles E. Knell. these old paneled rooms in the Board Room tive offices. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. 
103 PARK AVE. * NEW YORK 





eXWo0d 


Y Plywood, Armorply, and kindred products 





Manufacturers of Flexwood, 
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air from the floor and discharge heated air immediately above 
head level. Suspended units draw air from above the heated 
level and force heated air down into the working zone. Floor 
type units are generally centrifugal housed fan units and sus- 
pended units both propeller fan and centrifugal fan types. 
Floor mounted units are particularly adapted to closely occupied 
quarters and suspended units to high, open spaces. Either type 
may be provided with a separate outside air intake duct. 





Centrifugal housed fan units are sometimes provided with by- 
SUREEEIEE §cantrasiin Sables elt tale eens pass openings and dampers so that the fan may be used to 
circulate air without drawing it through the convector. 

In addition to the various types of unit heaters described above, 
all of which employ steam or hot water from a central boiler as 
the heating medium and use electric motors to drive the air 
propeller, there are other somewhat more specialized types 
available. One of these is the all-electric type, which has an 
electrical resistance heating element in place of the steam or 
hot water convector. These are of course used principally only 
where electric power is abundant and cheap. Another type is the 
direct fired, gas burning unit. These heaters are of the warm 
air type and employ fans to drive air over the heating surfaces 
and direct it into the space to be heated. Often used for 
temporary heat during building construction, this type of 
heater when installed permanently should be equipped with an 
exhaust duct to carry off products of combustion, except in 
large, open rooms. Where high pressure steam is available, still 
another type of heater, which employs a steam turbine to drive 
the fan, is sometimes used. In this type, the exhaust steam 
from the turbine is passed through the heating coil and acts 
as the heating medium. 


ARRANGEMENT 
Unit heaters are sometimes placed in the central portion of the 
room with the discharge directed outward into the room and 





. especially toward exposed walls, and sometimes spaced around 
the walls, with the discharge directed along the walls and 
slightly outward. It is usually better to so arrange the heater 
units that resulting air circulation will be rotational rather than 
to have the units discharge at random and in different directions. 

CROSS SECTION: Modine unit heater. In small rooms requiring only one heater, the unit may be 
located in a back corner of the room and directed at the 


(Continued on page 24) 





CUT AWAY VIEW: convector, lig unit heater. REAR VIEW, showing fan and support, lig unit heater. 
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“JUST ANY PAINT 


WON'T DO FOR BRICK, STUCCO 
AND CONCRETE ° e e ° 


Painting brick, stucco, concrete, concrete block, 
Haydite block and unglazed tile is difficult. These 
terials contain alkalies or are laid up in 
mortar containing alkalies. These alkalies cause 

1 ints to scale, flake or dust off. Such 
surfaces require ¢ int designed particularly for 


that surface .-- Medusa Portland Cement Paint. 


Medusa Portland Cement Paint contains no lime, 
glue. casein or other material affected by the 


chemical action of lime, alkalies °F water. It can 
be applied to damp surfaces where ordinary paints 
plied. Having ¢ true Portland cement 


base, this paint has a natural affinity for moisture, 
it combines with water and penetrates the tiniest 


pores, keying the finish to the wall and making 4 
hard, cement-like finish that really is a permanent, 


water-resisting part of the surface. 


Medusa Portland Cement Paint is inexpensive in 
ed with water, is easy to apply and 


first cost, is mix 
has good coverage. Can be had in seven colors 


and black and white. 
For painting concrete floors use Medusa Floor 
Coating .--am alkali, water and abrasion resisting 
finish that really stick 
paint can be had in six colors, blac 
interior walls and ceilings use 
coat, flat wall finish. In white an 
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s to concrete floors. This 
k and white. For 
edusa-Lite, the one 
d seven colors. 





ht for a COPY of the book “How 
asonry and Other Surfaces.” 





MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT PAINT 


Upper left: K 
!: Keeps swimmi 
pools looking beautiful ianeee. 


Top: Beautifi 
mS utifies a 
exteriors of brick “oan otects 
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Bottom: M 
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exposed wall, or in a front corner of the room with discharge 
parallel to the exposed wall. In larger rooms where a number 
of heater units are required, they may be arranged around the 
periphery of the room in such a way as to set up rotational 
circulation, or in a row down the center of the room pointing 
toward the side walls, thus creating two circulation circuits. 
If the distance between units placed in this way and the wall js 
less than the recommended air travel for the heater unit, they 
should be directed toward the wall at an angle so that the 
distance from the unit to the wall measured along the direction 
of air flow will be approximately that. recommended for the 
unit. 
Since unit heaters vary widely in design and construction, 
methods of arrangement also differ. Some heaters, for example, 
are built to discharge air downward and are therefore arranged 
differently than is indicated above. Another factor which affects 
heater arrangement and location is the character of the heated 
air which the unit is designed to deliver; units which are designed 
to deliver relatively small quantities of air at high temperatures 
being located closer to the working plane than those which are 
designed to deliver large quantities of air at a lower tem- 
perature. Arrangement is therefore primarily a function of 
heater design, and manufacturers’ recommendations should be 
carefully studied before laying out a unit heater system. 


QUIET 
Much progress has been made in the direction of quieter opera- 
tion of unit heater fans. Fan speed alone has been found to 
be not the only factor affecting relative quietness of opera- 
tion, which depends as much upon the type, diameter and 
blade form, and other factors besides operating speed. The 
noise made by a unit heater in operation has been found to be 
on the order of some 40 to 75 decibels (sensation units), and 
some manufacturers now furnish decibel ratings for their 
various models and sizes of units. It is therefore now possible 
to select a unit to suit a given average sound level present 
in the space to be heated* with the assurance that the noise 
made by the heater will not be objectionable or even noticeable, 
owing to the masking effect of other sounds present in the room. 


(Continued on page 82) 


*For typical average sound levels in buildings of various types, 
see Arcu. Forum, June, 1937, p. 538. 
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Unit heater installations shown on this page Herman Nelson hiJet. 


SWIMMING POOL 
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Wallboard Joint Concealment Perfected! 
with PERF-A-TAPE and 


RECESSED-EDGE SHEETROCK 


THE FIREPROOF 


Aipohe 
SS 


pres oe n 
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Thoroughly Tested, Proved and Patented— 
Ideal For Modernization and Repair 


™@ Through the use of Recessed-Edge Sheet- 
rock* and the new, patented Perf-A-Tape*, 
walls and ceilings free of “joint trouble” 
can now be secured in wallboard construc- 
tion at low cost. 

Perf-A-Tape provides a unique type of joint 
concealment which is easily and quickly ap- 
plied. As the %-inch thick boards go up on 
the studding—horizontally, for greater rigid- 
ity—the recessed edges of the board form 
a shallow channel at the joint. This channel 
is filled with a special cement, in which is 
embedded Perf-A-Tape, a patented strong 
fiber perforated tape. The cement is then 


smoothed off evenly, as illustrated. This pat- 
ented construction can be had with Recessed- 
Edge Sheetrock and Perf-A-Tape. It assures 
strong, reinforced joints completely hidden 
by any decoration your clients desire. 

Recessed-Edge Sheetrock is not expensive. 
It is suitable for any interior. Smooth to work 
upon, it offers an excellent surface for tex- 
tured wall finishes made with USG Textone* 
and for painted walls done in USG Texolite*. 
And, best of all, it is fireproof! 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION, USG PRODUCTS »™ S 
BEAR THIS TRADE-MARK IDENTIFICATION 


SPECIFY USG PERF-A-TAPE AND RECESSED-EDGE 
SHEETROCK CONSTRUCTION 


jistered Trade-marks 


Patented by and Exclusive with 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
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SEE HOW IT WORKS 





Whenthe sheetsare nailed in place, the re- 
cessed edges form achannelat each joint. 





This channel is filled with a special ce- 
ment,which isquickly andeasily applied 





Perf-A -Tape, astrong perforated fiber 
tape with chamfered edges, isembedded 
in the cement. 





Cement is applied over Perf-A- — and 
sandpapered evenly, assuring a 6 a smooth 


surface for any decoration. i! : latte ke 


a, 


United States Gypsum Co. P ae RQ 
Dept. E-8, 300 W. Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. hy, j 
Please send mea copy ofthe ——— 
“Sheetrock Book’ with information on Re 
cessed-Edge Sheetrock and Perf-A-Tape. 
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Address 
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The Moscow city plan... Photographs of Cape Cod . . . Functional] 


color .. . Medieval churches . . . Elementary school planning .. . Modern cinemas , . . Modern furniture. 





7 FE BTS PRET a ar MOSCOW IN THE MAKING, by Sir E. D. Simon, Lady Simon, 
W. A. Robson, and J. Jewkes. Longmans, Green and Company, New 


; ' ; raped York. 253 pp.. two plans. 6 x 814. $2.50. 


The city planners’ millennium where all land ownership is 
vested in the state, thus automatically removing the major 
obstacle to effective broad-scale planning, is found today in 
“Moscow in the Making,” one of the first books in English 
which attempts to show what actually happens in practice when 
this condition exists. 

Between 1931 and 1935 a comprehensive ten-year plan for the 
reconstruction of Moscow was studied. Foreign architects were 
consulted, discussions were held in factories and offices, and a 
basic plan finally evolved. As the question of condemnation did 
not exist, the only factors involved were the technical ones of how 
to create the best possible plan, and the physical problem of 
demolition and building. Briefly, the plan involves a doubling 
of the city’s present area, the creation of a forest belt, three to 
six miles deep, around the entire city, the limitation of the 
eventual population to 5,000,000 (chiefly by limiting industrial 
development within the city) , provision of housing accommoda- 
tions of 150 sq. ft. per person (excluding stairs, halls, baths, 
and kitchens), and the building of all required public utilities. 
Some of this is already under way or completed. The Moscow- 
Volga canal is built, ensuring an ample water supply for the 
future population, the existing gas supply is being tripled, work 
is proceeding on the extensions of the subway, and street 
widening and the creation of arterial highways is proceeding “at 
a furious pace.” As shown by the reconstruction plan an 
elaborate system of parks will cover the city. In residential areas 
the land coverage will be from 20 to 22 per cent, and in work 
areas the coverage will increase to 30 or 40 per cent. 

In face of this extraordinarily ambitious and comprehensive 
plan the authors, specialists in housing, education, and social 
economics in England, found much to criticize and wonder at. 
When they made inquiries as to methods of land valuation they 
found that land was not valued; the land department had a 
complete record of the geological and economic aspects of every 
plot of ground, but showed no interest in money valuation. 
Housing is appallingly inadequate; most families occupy a 
single room. Officials admit the total inadequacy of the building 
industry and estimate that three to five years will be needed to 
put it in running order. In spite of the terrific overcrowding 
there is no rent profiteering; rents range from 2 to 7 per cent 
of the average worker’s wage. Prestige building, such as the 
expensive Palace of the Soviets, to be the tallest building in the 
world, and the Metro, is severely criticized on the grounds that 
such projects should be deferred until housing conditions are 
improved. In spite of the lack of emphasis on the building in- 
dustry the authors found evidence of technical improvement, 
and the latest apartment houses are comparable to those in 
other countries. Every step toward mechanization is welcome: 
by officials and workers alike, as the labor shortage is so acute 
that there is no fear of unemployment. Regarding this shortage, 
the authors find it strange that the country should have adopted 
a maximum working day of seven hours, and a minimum age of 
16 for even part-time employment in light industry. They wer 























(Continued on page 102) 
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Bronze or Aluminum « Casement or Double Hung 


Priced for homes and buildings of 


Ls \ - 7 / _ + > A, Aaa 2 
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STRUCTURAL 
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SERIES H3 
ALUMINUM 
DOUBLE HUNG 
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REVOLVING DOORS 


TABLETS 


34-19 Tenth Street 


a 


moderate cost 


Exhaustive tests indicated— 
for both casement and double 
hung windows—an unprece- 
dented resistance to air infiltra- 
tion. That’s why they aid the 
efficiency of insulation and 
air-conditioning —in both 


homes and public buildings. 


Permatite Windows are stur- 
dily built and airtight— yet 
they operate with surprising 
ease. They will not warp, 
stick—or rust. No painting 
is required—maintenance cost 
is negligible. Contractors ap- 
preciate their easy handling 
and installation. For construc- 
tion details and specifications, 
consult Sweet’s or write us for 


a fully illustrated catalog. 
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SWEET’S 1937 CATALOG FILE 
contains 36 pages of details, specifications 
and results of laboratory infiltration tests. 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


Long Island City, N.Y. 
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Michigan Sage Tosses Gauntlet 
Forum: 

I agree absolutely with the Old Testa- 
ment reference to your magazine—the 
verse in Genesis that remarks: “And the 
earth was without Forum and void.” This 
obviously means that THe Forum came 
along to fill a great void. Supplying, as 
I might (but will not) say, 
music, 


voids and 


However, I must sadly but thoroughly 
take issue with one of your correspondents. 
In your July issue Mr. William F. Newkirk 
of Cambridge, Mass., has a letter refer- 
ring to “Anti-Social Architect.” If Mr. 
Newkirk really believes that architects are 
anti-social I can only surmise that Mr. 
Newkirk has never attended a convention 
ef the Michigan Society of Architects. At 
these great cultural gatherings the archi- 
tects invariably become so social that the 
event bears a close resemblance to a dress 
rehearsal for the end of the world. 

Just between you and me and your 
169,000 subscribers I have always wanted 
to correct the grammar of someone from 
Cambridge, Mass. Every man to his taste; 
I simply have a driving urge to catch 
some citizen from Cambridge, Mass., talk- 
ing ungrammatical and prove it on him. 
This is too bad for Mr. Newkirk, but life 
is like that. What did Mr. Newkirk put 
in his opening sentence? “Naturally, be- 
cause of a degree in architecture, my 
sympathies are with the architects.” What 
this mean? Does it mean that he 
HAS a degree in architecture, or that he 
is becoming an architect by degrees (the 
safest way, if you ask me) or what? 

Mr. Newkirk then goes on to reprove 
architects because they do not recognize 
the changing conditions that, says he, 
make some form of prefabricated housing 
imperative. That’s his story and _ he’s 
stuck with it. 

Well, Mr. Editor, you know me. Always 
courteous and considerate of the feelings 
of others; the Chesterfield of Campau 
Square, they call me here in Grand Rapids. 
(Among other things.) But such talk 
annoys me. It infuriates me, in fact. I 
infuriate very easy when people start talk- 
ing about the necessity of prefabricated 
houses. And that they are right around 
the corner. 

Right around the corner is a good place 
for them to stay. And while we are on the 
subject, five bucks will get you ten if that 
isn’t exactly where the prefabricated house 
DOES stay. 
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I have worn out eight and a half pairs 
of shoes trudging around looking at pre- 
fabricated houses. 

Where are these prefabricated houses 
that sell at such attractive prices; that 
compete with custom built houses in their 
appointments and can be erected on any 
lot in a few days? Where are they, I ask 
again, in case you didn’t hear me the first 
time. Most of them are on the feature page 
of the Sunday papers where they will 
doubtless remain. 

For until some upheaval of nature 
occurs it will continue to cost so much to 
ship these houses around the country that 
freight charges alone will cause their prices 
to skyrocket; try to convince the railroads 
that they should ship finished products at 
the same rate that they ship raw materials. 
A great many of the materials used in these 
houses are purely experimental; anyone 
who has been in the building business 
knows that no laboratory test is going to 
give a true picture of what happens to a 
building material in actual service. But 
even after these bugs have been ironed 
out, the fact remains that the prefabri- 
cated house cannot be sold at a low price 
because it cannot be manufactured in any 
volume, and the reason that it cannot be 
manufactured in any volume is that Mr. 
and Mrs. Public do not like prefabricated 
houses. 


Whether or not they should like them 
is beside the point, which is that they 
don’t like them. Bright as I am, I can’t do 
anything about this. Neither can Mr. 
Newkirk, who is probably good and mad 
at me by this time and is scuffing his feet 
and thinking up biting answers. However, 


I shall continue to maintain (a) that 
architects are NOT anti-social, (b) that 


houses will continue to be designed one at 
a time and by hand, (c) down with pre- 
fabricated- houses, and (d) it ain’t gram- 
matical to say “Naturally, because of a 
degree in architecture” Unquote. 
Rocer ALLEN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Evening Architect 
Forum: 

Architecture, more than any other pro- 
fession, conceals the identity of its mem- 
bers, rendering their work, whether humble 
or mighty, “the product of age and 
locale.” So little is known of the men who 
conceived history’s palaces and cathedrals 
that their very names elude the most zeal- 
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ous scholars. It is truly a profession whose 
fruits belong entirely to the lands which 
nurture it. 


In a very few years, when the 
government is faced with a problem of 
large-scale housing that it must finally take 
in hand, American architects will be given 
the opporunity to carry into practice bril- 
liantly conceived scientific plans for health- 
ful balanced community life, that have 
long been germinating. 

Only one interested group may find it- 
self unable to cooperate, despite its careful 
preparations, and that is the group to 
which I should like to call attention—the 
increasing number of evening architectural 
students. 

... These are the students who are often 
employed at occupations for which they 
have no liking, that they may earn the 
tuition fees necessary to gain training in 
the field they hope to enter. These are 
the most social disciples of a profession 
which belongs first to society—modern 
students of mass housing. They are hold- 
ing humble jobs needed by their more 
humble fellows, spending a great deal of 
their enthusiasm in a too extended training 
period, and losing to themselves and their 
environ five, six or more years which might 
otherwise be given to the profession. 

Free education in one of the city’s col- 
leges would free many young men and 
women from needless years of work. 

At the present time New York City is 
building one new free college, and estab- 
lishing another, to expand educational 
opportunity for its youth. In its existing 
free colleges it has already broadened cur- 
ricula to include such modern training as 
the scientific and the commercial. In its two 
new homes, the larger in Brooklyn, we may 
expect that it will not be less progressive. 

. .. Brooklyn College, soon to occupy its 
new and beautiful home in Flatbush, has 
already a growing department of music, 
with ample facilities for advanced training 
of the new high school’s graduates. 

How easily could another section of one 
floor be replanned to accommodate the 
atelier and two or three small drafting 
rooms that would be physically necessary 
to the addition, shall we say, of a de- 
partment of architecture and fine arts. Ten 
or fifteen additional instructors—and New 
York City will have taken a step in modern 
education that must need command ad 
miration .. . 

R. Rarrer 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PITTSBURGH 
ALANS | \ NTITUTE ANHOUNCCS 


" THE WINNERS IN ITS 1957 COMPETITION FOR 
EXECUTED EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF GLASS IN 
ARCHITECTURE, DECORATION AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





GRAND PRIZE: 


Abel Faidy, Chicago, for Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


HOUSES Costing under $12,000 


Prize: Harwell Harris, Los Angeles 
Mention: Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles 


Mention: Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles 


HOUSES Costing over $12,000 
Prize: Morris B. Sanders, 
New York City 
Mention: Harrison & Fouilhoux, 
New York City 
Mention: John P. Gerald, New York City 


SHOPS not more than two stories in 
height 
Prize: J. A. Hardesty, Los Angeles 
Mention: Reinhard & Hofmeister, 
New York City 
Mention: Earle Webster & Adrian Wilson, 
Los Angeles 


STORES three stories or more in height 


Prize: Pioso & Peterson, Chicago 

Mention: Barney Sumner Gruzen, 
Newark, N.J. 

Mention: Earl Giberson, San Diego, Calif. 


THEATRES 


Robert Law Weed, Miami, Fla. 
Mention: Michael Meredith Hare, 
New York City 


Prize: 


Mention: Mark D. Kalischer, Chicago, IIL. 


HOTELS, APARTMENTS 


Prize: Harrison & Fouilhoux, 
New York City 
Mention: Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles 
Mention: Strawbridge & Clothier and 
Leslie Stuart Geisert, 


Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
Prize: 
Mention: Childs & Smith and 
Frank D. Chase, Chicago 
Mention: Abbott, Merkt and Co., 
New York City 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ETC. 


Prize: 


Mention: Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles 


Albert Kahn, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Lyndon & Smith, Detroit, Mich. 
Mention: Lyndon & Smith, Detroit, Mich. 


INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 
Prize: Georgious Y. Cannon, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Mention: Smith, Carroll and Johanson, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Mention: Chester Lindsay Churchill, 
Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Prize: John Matthews Hatton, 
New York City 

Mention: Alfred Kastner, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mention: Wm. C. E. Becker, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


DOMESTIC INTERIORS 

Prize: Donald Deskey, New York City 
Mention: Donald Deskey, New York City 
Mention: Joseph Aronson, New York City 


OFFICE INTERIORS 


Prize: Abel Faidy, Chicago 


ACCESSORIES 
Prize: Francis Vicovari, New York City 
Mention: Dorothy C. Thorpe, 
Glendale, Calif. 
Mention: Gustav Jensen, New York City 








Grand Prize ... $1000 13 Individual class prizes ... $100 each 


24 Mentions ... $50 each 
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The Pittsburgh Glass Institute extends its congratulations to the above entrants who were 
accorded recognition by the jurors for their designs in our competition for the best work executed 
during the past year and a half, using glass as an architectural and decorative material. And 
may we thank again the many hundreds of architects, designers and interior decorators who, 
by their enthusiastic response, have made this competition such a notable success. 


The Pittsburgh Glass Institute plans to repeat this competition in 1938, and it is our hope that 
you will bear this fact in mind in the work you execute during the coming year, and will assemble 
during that period an even larger and more outstanding group of entries than those which dis- 
tinguished the competition just concluded. 


PITTSBURGH GLASS INSTITUTE 


AUGUST 1937 ad 











for removing 
seepage water 


PENBERTHY AUTOMATIC 
CELLAR DRAINER 
Water or Steam operated 
walolol alamo ME 1p 41) 
PENBERTHY AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC SUMP PUMP 


Made in 6 sizes 


HE sales record established by these 
Penberthy Products is probably the 
best evidence of their outstanding quality. 
Architects, engineers, plumbing and heating contrac- 
tors...all have expressed a preference for a Penberthy 
Automatic Electric Sump Pump or Automatic Cellar Drainer 
wherever seepage water accumulates. The many advantages 
and economies of hot water heating plant modernization with 
these Penberthy Specialties are also appreciated. 


Jobbers everywhere carry Penberthy Products in stock. 


Sctamaghe for modernizing 
PRESSURE AND RELIEF 


CONTROL hot water heating 


Made in 3 Models 


systems 


PENBERTHY REDUCING VALVE 


¢ 
Mode in 9 Mods 


PENBERTHY RELIEF VALVE 
utelol tame Gliulele lak 


nc ding Dead 
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PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY ccttcnntcitcan + cansdin Plant, wins Ot 
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Glass medallion by 
Sidney B. Waugh 


G LA S S is today’s most exciting architectural prophecy. THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM offers in evidence the winning entries 


and other examples selected from over six hundred and fifty photo- 


graphs submitted in the 


PITTSBURGH GLASS INSTITUTE COMPETITION 


To the Competitors, to the Jury and to the Sponsor, a salute for mak- 
ing possible this stimulating collection of material displaying the 
infinite uses of glass in contemporary architecture and decoration. 


GRAND PRIZE 


Ase. Faiwy, Cuicaco 
HOUSES Costing under $12,000 
PRIZE 
Harwectt Hamitton Harris, Los ANGELES 
MENTIONS 
Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles, Two Citations 


HOUSES Costing over $12,000 
PRIZE 
Morais B. Sanpers, New York City 
MENTIONS 
John P. Gerald, New York City 
Harrison & Fouilhoux, New York City 


SHOPS Not more than two stories in height 
PRIZE 
J. A. Harpesty, Los ANGELES 
MENTIONS 
Reinhard & Hofmeister, New York City 
Erle Webster & Adrian Wilson, Los Angeles 


STORES Three stories or more in height 
PRIZE 
Pioso & Peterson, CHICAGO 
MENTIONS 
Earl Giberson, San Diego 
Barney Sumner Gruzen, Newark 


THEATERS 
PRIZE 
Rosert Law Weep, Miami 
MENTIONS 
Michael Meredith Hare, New York City 
Mark D. Kalischer, Chicago 


HOTELS, APARTMENTS 
PRIZE 
Harrison & Fourtnoux, New York City 
MENTIONS 
Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles 
Leslie Stuart Geisert, Philadelphia 


1937 


The Editors 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 

PRIZE 

Avpert Kann, Inc., Detroir 

MENTIONS 

Abbott, Merkt and Co., New York City 

Childs & Smith and Frank D. Chase, Chicago 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ETC. 

PRIZE 

Lynpon & Smitn, Detroit 

MENTIONS 

Lyndon & Smith, Detroit 

Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles 
INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 

PRIZE 

Georcius Y. CANNON, PASADENA 

MENTIONS 

Chester Lindsay Churchill, Boston 

Smith, Carroll and Johanson, Seattle 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

PRIZE 

Joun Matruews Hartron, New York Crry 

MENTIONS 

Wm. C. E. Becker, St. Louis 

Alfred Kastner, Washington 
DOMESTIC INTERIORS 

PRIZE 

DonaLp Deskey, New York City 

MENTIONS 

Joseph Aronson, New York City 

Donald Deskey, New York City 
OFFICE INTERIORS 

PRIZE 

Ase. Fainy, CHIcAco 
ACCESSORIES 


PRIZE 
Francis Vicovart, New York City 


MENTIONS 
Gustav Jensen, New York City 
Dorothy C. Thorpe, Glendale 
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Harwell Hamilton Harris, | Angeles 


Luckhaus 
Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles archi- 


Abel Faidy, 
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John P. Gerald, Director of Interior 
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MacRae Photos 
L. Andrew Reinhard and Henry Hofmeister, New York architects, designers of 
mme " ‘ ¢ ‘ Best kr we for | 


Rockefeller Center ne in as- 


Erle Webster and Adrian Wilson, Los 
Anoaele r toct Re Jential, cor 


firn mer } ind s 





De Greene 


B. Sumner Gruzen, Jers t rchi- Earl F. Giberson, é } t Robert Law Weed, Miami architect, 
tort ‘ er + n pr tice hief Has done practice ’ 4¢ re jences opart- 
church and exposition work ments, commercial work, clubs 
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REPORT OF THE JURY 


Tes steadily increasing force of the modern trend has 
led to a parallel growth in the importance of glass as an 
element in building. Not only has this tendency been 
marked in structures in the modern style, but it is also 
visible in traditional work. Larger glass areas, the devel- 
opment of outdoor and semi-exposed living spaces, and 
similar features clearly indicate the reflection of contem- 
porary demands. 

If it is true that we are confronted with a major trend 
in architectural development, the designer’s appreciation 
of the fundamental possibilities and limitations of glass 
becomes a factor of importance. New uses of glass pre- 
sent new problems, not only as far as the glass itself 
is concerned, but throughout a building. It is this inter- 
action of influences which gives glass design an increas- 
ingly significant role in building. 

The material submitted in the competition, covering as 
it did every conceivable phase of glass use in architecture 
and decoration, provided a most encouraging indication 
of the ability of American designers to develop new forms 
as they need them. There was no lack of ingenious and 
original work. While the Jury, in making its awards, seri- 
ously considered this factor, it laid greater stress on 
soundness of conception. Glass used merely to be sensa- 
tional is interesting, but of little immediate importance. 
There is ample scope for a designer’s inventiveness within 
the practical limitations of any given problem. 

The Jury noted that while flat glass was well handled in 
the majority of instances, and brilliantly in some, the 
same could not always be said of the use of glass block. 
That this novel and excellent material has characteristics 
peculiarly its own is a fact frequently ignored. Glass 
block is essentially a masonry material, and should be 
treated as such; while it does let in light, its resemblance 
to the conventional window ceases at this point. In the 
best examples, glass block was treated frankly as a trans- 
lucent wall. Few succeeded in resolving the difficulties 
that arise when this material is combined with clear glass. 
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As block becomes more familiar to designers its correct 
uses will undoubtedly be more widely appreciated. Flat 
glass, naturally used in most cases for fixed or movable 
windows, was also represented by a number of unusual 
uses. Several examples showed plate glass as a transparent 
windbreak, sheltering loggias, roof decks and gardens. 
Outstanding among the entries submitted, in the opinion 
of the Jury, was the photographic studio designed by 
Abel Faidy, awarded the grand prize. It was felt that 
this attractive office interior was sound in conception 
and spirited in quality of design, and that it presented a 
logical and interesting combination of translucent glass, 
mirrors, and glass block that was highly successful. 

In the domestic category work of particular excellence 
was submitted; especially notable was the small house 
designed by Harwell Harris in which light glazed wood 
screens serve as both wall and window. In the industrial 
group the prize was awarded to a magnificently direct 
and powerfully designed factory by Albert Kahn. An 
unusual church in California, designed by Georgius Y. 
Cannon, demonstrated the effectiveness of clear glass 
used in a simple, clean-cut ecclesiastical structure. Per- 
haps the most consistently successful use of glass block 
was that in the swimming pool pavilion designed by 
John Matthews Hatton. An excellent domestic interior 
was submitted by Donald Deskey, who converted a roof 
terrace into an attractive solarium by the use of a green- 
house section. Examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Not the least important result of the competition should 
be an immediate, significant rise in general design stand- 
ards as applied to the use of glass, a rise which should 
have an appreciable effect on the quality of work in 
architecture and the allied arts. 


PHILIP 8B. MAHER, Chairman 
MAURICE FATIO 

FRANCIS H. LENYGON 
WILLIAM R. MOORE 
EDWARD D. STONE 
WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE 
WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER 
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“How about this?’ asks Designer Walter Dorwin Teague of Maurice Fatio, Philip Moher, ond Williom 
Wilson Wurster. 





Decorator William Moore finds a likely candidate but Chairmon 
Philip Moher seems doubtful. 








Edward Stone lobbies for a favorite. Left to right, Maher, Moore, Two days plus overtime were required to pick the thirty-five awards from the 650 entries. Here Chairmon 
Wurster, Teague, Fatio, and Stone. Moher takes the vote of Maurice Fatio. 








Before casting its final vote, the jury re-examines all submissions. Taking a last look, Architects Fatio and Stone and Decorator Moore apporently have not yet convinced 
to right, Lenygon, Maher, Wurster, Moore, Stone, and Fatio. Architects Maher and Wurster. 
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GRAND PRIZE 











Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


HEDRICH-BLESSING STUDIO,* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ABEL FAIDY, DESIGNER 


It is gratifying and not at all surprising that this able synthesis of the several decorative and utili- 
tarian interior uses of glass should have been selected from among the prize-winners in the various 
classifications for the award of the Grand Prize. Significant, too, is the singling out of the Office 
Interior classification from the various groups; indicative of the new approach to work of this kind. 
Designer Faidy and the Jurors are therefore doubly to be congratulated: once for pointing the way 
to a fuller utilization of glass in architecture and again for indicating a new and fertile field of 
enlarged opportunities for the architectural profession. 


*For complete presentation see Arcu. Forum, July 1936, page 21. 
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HOUSE IN FELLOWSHIP PARK,* LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS, DESIGNER 


*For complete presentation see ArcH. Forum, Apr. 1937, page 278. 
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Outstanding precisely because of the unique and original 
use of glass in its construction, the living room walls of this 
interesting residence consist almost entirely of sliding and 
removable doors alternately glazed with clear and frosted 
vlass. First published in the April, 1937, issue of Taz Forum, 
' attracted wide-spread comment. Its selection as the prize- 
inner from the abundance of excellent residential work 
bmitted underlines the fact that extensive use of glass in 
ildings of this type is not prohibitively expensive. 
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HOUSE NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. RICHARD J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT, PETER PFISTERER, COLLABORATOR 








MENTION 








SECTION AT SILL 
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COLLABORATOR 





MENTION 


id masters of the technique of bringing the 


outside in through the use of large areas of glass 
it was inevitable that the excellent work of these 
collaborators should be recognized by the Jury 
The two examples thus singled out are repre 
sentative of the best work of these prolific de 
signers. An interesting feature of the window on 
the left hand page is the use of fixed sash with a 
ventilating louver located in the sill; shown in 


the detail drawing below the picture. 
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H 0 U S E FOR MR. AND MRS. E. M. LIPETZ, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., RAPHAEL S. SORIANO, AR HITEC 
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Valuable because it serves to emphasize that 


most important quality of glass: its transparency, 
and the great decorative possibilities of the “pic- 
ture window,” this example is interesting also 
because of the frank and utilitarian way in which 
the problem of fenestration has been handled 
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PRIZE 


CITY HOUSE.* NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MORRIS B. SANDERS, ARCHITECT 


complete presentation see 
u. Forum, Mar. 1936, page 157. 





Garrison 
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CITY HOUSE,wew yorx city MORRIS B. SANDERS, ARCGHITEGy 
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Perhaps nowhere else is the use of glass masonry so defi- 
nitely indicated as in the city residence, where its valuable 
functions of excluding noise and providing privacy are espe- 
cially appreciated. Here the use of glass contributes much 
to an extremely successful solution of a difficult problem. 
Worthy of special attention is the way in which glass ma- 
sonry units of various sizes have been employed in the vari- 
ous rooms, in order to preserve the general scale of the 


decorations in each. 
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Frank Randt Photos 
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WALLACE K. HARRISON & J. ANDRE FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS 


— 


7 
W hen the average citizen visits a home show he goes, presumably, to be instructed. What must 


| rr 


be remembered in designing a house for exhibition, however, is that he would also like some 
excitement. It is natural, therefore, that the new uses for glass suggested by this example should 


be somewhat spectacular; the remarkable thing is that they are likewise practical although costly. 
Curved glass living room walls which disappear into underground pockets, a transparent glass 
screen to shut off the dressing portion of the bedroom at night, and frameless glass and mirror 
doors are certainly suitable to the house of “tomorrow”; for architects to ponder is their applica- 
bility to the house of today. 
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HOUSE OF TOMORROW 


WALLACE K. HARRISON & J. 


ANDRE FOUILHOUX, ARCHITEGTs 


CLOSET DETAIL 





T he plate glass sliding bedroom partition shown above, while a startling 


piece of swank, is nevertheless an extremely sensible arrangement wiiich 


permits the bedroom to be used for a dressing as well as sleeping room; its 
advantages in cold weather are obvious. 
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I Lere full advantage is taken of the decorative possibilities 


of frosted glass, used in conjunction with built-in lighting 
equipment. Handled with fine restraint the final effect is in 
no way garish. Other rooms, illustrated on the following 
page, show that glass brick and decorative mirrors have been 
used by this designer with equal facility. It is unfortunate 
that the grouping of the furniture, particularly that shown in 
the room above, has not been more completely integrated 


with the architectural treatment of the room. 





HOUSE FOR B. ALTMAN & COMPANY, NEW YorK 
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, WILLIAM LESCAZE, ARCHITECT, GEORGE DAUB, ASSOCIATE 
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I illing a long felt need in seaside architec- 


re, the glass windscreen shown above is 
ingenious solution of a difficult problem. 
vision of an additional and unscreened 
er terrace makes it possible for owners 
guests to take the wind or leave it alone. 











H OU SE FOR MR. & MRS. HOWELL 





JOHN W. 





Sop S 


SMITH, ARCHITECT 








MANNING, TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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Valuable because it shows how much can 


done with a narrow space if it is sufficiently op 


the glazed terrace of this Arizona residence a!s 
indicates that the need for this type of ro 


knows no geographical restriction. 
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J. \. HARDESTY, 


DESIGNER 


PRIZE 
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0 F F | C E PENNZOIL COMPANY. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


N 
I astest growing use for frosted glass is that shown above: as a decorative background for store 
front signs, illuminated from behind. Here this construction has been used particularly well. 


UGUST - 1931 ‘a 
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S T0 R E GREENLEAF & CROSBY. NEW YORK CITY. REINHARD & HOFMEISTER, ARCHITEcTs 








Robert M. Damora 


MENTION 
STORE BUILDING FOR MR. C. U. WHIFFIN. GLENDALE. CALIF. 





| ERLE WEBSTER & 
ADRIAN WILSON, 
| ARCHITECTS 
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MENTION 


Small show windows ( called “shadow boxes”), so effective for the display of jewelry, present a 
problem which is architecturally difficult, but nicely solved in the store at the top of the page. 
Treatment of the small shops shown below is commendably restrained. 
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S | ORE BROWNING KING, NEW YORK CITY, MORRIS LAPIDUS, ARCHITECT 








In the type of sign shown on this page, lights are located within the letters themselves, throwing 
light on the background and the letters into sharp silhouette; reversing the old-fashioned way of 
lighting the letters and leaving the background dark. 
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F. 8. Lincoln Photos 
! 








Photographs fail to suggest the scale of this spacious room, its most 
interesting feature. Fifty feet wide in the clear, 100 feet deep and 25 
feet in height, simplicity of form together with effective use of color 
combine to make this an extremely successful solution of a difficult 


problem. In this showroom, wholly indirect lighting and the 





extremely effective show window play an important part. 
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BA N K NATIONAL SAFETY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Robert M. Daw 


EUGENE SCHOEN & SONS, 
DESIGNERS 











Here glass proves equal to the unusual 
of admitting light and air while main- 
ng privacy; its decorative possibilities 
itilized in the wall facing of the stairway 





n at the right. 
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B U | L D | N G SCHOLTS ADVERTISING, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Luckhaus 


RICHARD NEUTRA, 
ARCHITECT 


PETER PFISTERER, 
COLLABORATOR 


Something of the dramatic possibilities of large sheets of glass are illustrated in 


the building above, where the glass areas are expertly contrasted with the solid 
elements of the construction. 
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$i 0P JOSEPH BOVE, YONKERS, N. Y., WM. P. KATZ, INC., ARCHITECTS 


BOVE 








SHOP ARCHLOCK SHOES INC., CHICAGO, ILL., PlLOSO AND PETERSON, ARCHITECTS 
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Kaufmann & Fabry 


kingly employed in the example at the top of the page, structural glass is increasingly popular 
n exterior facing for shop fronts. Latest practice in show window layout is shown in the 
iple below. 
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F. 8. Lincoln 


™ 
Simple, effective and dignified, this store depends upon a large, pleasingly illuminated 
window, rather than garish signs, to attract the attention of shoppers. 
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MENTION 





I rankly designed as a billboard, the entire building 

serves as an effective display and advertisement for its 

erchandise. Well integrated with the design, both by 

iy and by night, are the large show windows on the 
und floor and the glass block walls above. 





complete presentation see Arcu. Forum, May 1936, page 426. 
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B U L D | NG INGLE-TRIPPET BLDG., RAILWAY OFFICE AND SHOPS, SAN DIEGO. CALI 





a EARL F. GIBERSON. 
4 al ARCHITECT 
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Phe combination of clear glass and glass block, never easy to handle, has here 
been successfully carried out by carefully proportioning the areas of these 
materials. The use of a ceramic wall finish completes a harmonious and unusual 


exterior. 
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RU YAL PALM CLUB MIAMI, FLORIDA 








Samuel H. Gottecho Photos 


ROBERT LAW WEED, ARCHITECT 
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ROYAL PALM CLUB, MIAMI, FLORIDA ROBERT LAW WEED, ARCGHIT «cy 
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Designed to include the usual resort club facilities, this interesting building 
provides an excellent demonstration of the proper use of glass block. As can be 
seen from the exterior photograph, the block is treated as an integral, important 
element of the design, and is laid flush with the wall. This manner of handling 
emphasizes the characteristics of the material, and reenforces the appearance 
of solidity of the mass. 
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T Rt AT E R NORDIC.* MARQUETTE, MICH., MICHAEL MEREDITH HARE, ARCHITECT 




















MENTION 





The sloping glass panel shown in the 

upper picture is located at the back of 

the auditorium. It was installed to per- 
a view of the screen outside the 
torlum. The panel was tilted to 
t sound waves up against the 
tically treated ceiling where they 
bsorbed. 





mplete presentation see Arcn. Forum, Sept., 1936, page 214. 
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*For complete iiadnaies a Arcu. F¢ arte July, mom en 56. : | MENTION 
THEATER pbanre, PHILADELPHIA, PA., ARMAND CARROLL, ARCHITECT 














Most modern theaters now employ the type of sign shown above, in which 
opaque letters are silhouetted against a background of frosted glass illuminated 
from behind. This arrangement is not only more attractive than the one formerly 
employed, but it is also more readable, and simplifies the construction of the 
letters themselves. 
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A r A RT M E N T S ROCKEFELLER,*. NEW YORK, HARRISON & FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS 











tration has been designed to give complete privacy to apartments in adjoining bays. The circular glass extensions of the 
ts provide a novel and practical windbreak. 
plete presentation see Arcu. Forum, Jan., 1937, page 5. 
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LANDFAIR DWELLINGS,* WESTWOOD, CALIF. 


RICHARD J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT 
PETER PFISTERER, COLLABORATOR 


*For complete presentation see Arcu. Forum, May 1937, page 399. 
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This imaginative conception of the multiple 


dwelling owes much to the architects’ expert and 
carefully considered use of glass. An unusual 
feature is the location of living room lights out- 
side the windows in the balcony ceilings, a device 
which renders the window glass invisible at night. 
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b A R IN CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, LESLIE STUART GEISERT, DESIGNER 
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8. ° 
Desides the traditional glassware and mirrors, so charac- 
| stic of the old-fashioned bar, the decorative use of glass 
his modern interior has been gaily extended to the fur- 





ings as well. 
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JRONADO, CORONADO, CALIF., DONALD D. McMURRAY, ARCHITECT 
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Invitingly open and carefully shielded 
from the rays of the too hot sun, com- 
fort within this attractive beach pa- 
vilion is further assured by the use 0! a 
continuous glass windscreen. 
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PRESS SHOP, DESOTO PLANT, 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS 


ter simplicity and directness in the solution of a 
defined problem has produced a superlative 
ry. Rarely has a building depended more com- 


‘on the use of glass for its function and effect. 
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FA C T0 R Y CAMPANA SALES COMPANY, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 























MENTION 


CHILDS & SMITH - FRANK D. CHASE, 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEER 





This new factory shows admirable handling of 
glass block, which combines with the terra 
cotta facing to form a consistent exterior. The 
only question that might be raised is whether 





the composition gains by the centrally located 
tower which interrupts the strong horizontals. 
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W A R E H 0 U S E THE HECHT COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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\BBOTT, MERKT & COMPANY, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


4 


-\ nother vigorous demonstration of the potentialities of glass block is this warehouse for 
Vashington department store. The block functions as wall and window, running the 
‘ire length of the building, is interrupted at intervals by standard windows. An interest- 

xtension of the building’s use is the series of show windows on the street level. 
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DEARBORN, MICH., ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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FREDERICK H. REIMERS, ARCHITECT 











Tw excellent examples of the present salutary trend in factory design. Simplicity, achieved by ex- 
tensive use of glass in standardized sash, accurately reflects the character of the buildings themselves. 
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GRADE SCHOOL, NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN — .: PRIZ E 
LYNDON AND SMITH, ARCHITECTS 





Nowhere is the problem of natural illumination more exacting than in the public school building; 
nowhere, therefore, is the primary, utilitarian function of glass more important. This building 
bears witness to the extent to which Modern’s pretensions to utility and functionalism are justified. 
As this excellent example shows, such claims are not exaggerated; the schoolroom window is here 
irankly treated for what it is—a medium for admitting the maximum possible amount of day- 
ight—with admirable results. 
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SC H () OL BEECHER HIGH SCHOOL, FLINT, MICHIGAN, LYNDON AND SMITH, ARCHITECTS 


MENTION 


| 
till another convincing example of the modern trend in school design, this Midwest 
high school by the same architects as the Northville School is an equally successful, 
if somewhat more formal, solution of the problem of fenestration. 
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W hen Tue Forum in its School Reference 
Number of January, 1935 first published 
designs by Architect Neutra for elementary 
school buildings these designs were criti- 
cized by one group of readers as “fantastic 
dreams,” “horse stalls” and “Nudist archi- 
tecture,” defended by another group as 
“able and well studied.” California school 
authorities since have endorsed the latter 
point of view, and examples of Neutra’s 


executed work in this field promise to be as 





numerous as they are stimulating. Like all 
of this work, the school shown above is 
notable for its liberal use of glass and a close 
connection between the classrooms and the 


out-of-doors. 
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STEN W. J. JACOBSSON 
ARCHITECT 


problem of proper natural lighting for 
bition halls is a difficult one, solved in 
stance by generous use of glass in one 


all, concentration of paintings and 





ngs on the wall opposite. Windows are 


ied to prevent glare, and sculptured 


et against the curtained windows as 
ound. 





W N D OW HOLLYWOOD HIGH SCHOOL, MARSH, SMITH & POWELL, ARCHITECTS & ENGINEF 2< 
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[ ndicating that the decorative use of leaded glass has a proper place in modern, as well as medieva! 
architecture, this attractive stairhall window suggests the form such use may take. 
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es he 


GEORGIUS Y. CANNON, ARCHITECT 
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Ohne of the first American examples of the application 





of the modern style to church building, this example 
is a worthy successor to the best of its European 


progenitors. Significant is the fact that, however great 


/ 


(si 
oe | 


the changes in architectural style involved, glass con- 
tinues to play its extremely important traditional role 
in ecclesiastical buildings. 
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7 V APPA R | U M curistTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON, 
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MENTION CHESTER LINDSAY CHURCHILL, ARCHITECT 


. 
T urning the globe inside out is a rather startling idea. Competently executed, the successful 


realization of this original concept owes much. to the use of glass, both for the transparent bridge 
from which the map is viewed, and for the map itself, which is illuminated from behind. 
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Galass block finds a most appropriate use in this ; 





operating room, where a maximum of glareless illumi- 
nation is required. Of particular interest is the treat- 


ment of the observers’ balcony, shielded from the 





operating floor by a tilted plate glass screen. 
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JOHN MATTHEWS HATTON, ARCHITECT 
PRIZE 


Typical of the excellent work being done by New York City’s progressive 
Department of Parks, this pavilion is notable for its excellent use of 
glass. The building consists chiefly of dressing rooms for men and women, 
located on each side of the central entrance. Glass block was used exten- 


sively for privacy and ease of maintenance. Of particular interest is the 





detail shown on the following page, a combination of glass block and glass 
ventilating louvers. 
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JOHN MATTHEWS HATTON, 


ASTORIA SWIMMING POOL, NEW YORK 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT fa HOMESTEADS, NEAR HIG hntedatiatets N. J. 
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MENTION 


ALFRED KASTNER, ARCHITECT 


[ ocated in the new Resettlement development near Hightstown, this sewage disposal plant shows 
clearly how a small service building may, with proper handling, acquire dignity and fine archi- 
tectural character. Notable is the consistent relationship of the various elements in the group and 


‘he unforced but effective use of glass block. 
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WILLIAM E. C. BECKERT, DESIGNER & ENG NEER 
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A . . MENTION 
£4 simple structural scheme involving the use of parabolic arches of steel and stepped-back walls of glass has pro- 


duced an unconventional and highly successful conservatory. The building is located in one of the city’s public p 
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PRIZE 


Originally an unattractive roof terrace, this solarium was created by the use of a greenhouse sec- 
tion, comfortable furniture, and glass block. The room has been designed for vear-round use, to 
serve as both enclosed porch and bar. The night view shown on the following page is of unusual 
interest for the lighting, which, concentrated below the eye level, is not only restful and unob- 
trusive, but minimizes glare, permitting a clear view out of the windows. The manner in which 
glass has been used is not only particularly commendable when considered in relation to the 


solarium, but it should also be noted that the design permits the adequate illumination of the 
interior rooms which adjoin it. 
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DONALD DESKEY, DESIGNER 
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\ delightful and ingenious handling of an element too often disregarded, this apartment MENTION 


‘oor achieves its effect by the simple use of white metal and stock ribbed glass. 
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DINING ROOM OF HARRY FRIEDMAN. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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JOSEPH ARONSON, DESIGNER 
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Pp so fe . . -_ 
! iH Bal >» 7 An interior of uncommon freshness and charm, cre- 
St HF KITCHEN ; ated by the simple addition of two glass screens and a 
Ht | I: cabinet which divide the small dining room from the 
=x —==— ¥ > + . 
DINETTE | kitchen. The screens are made of a stock ribbed glass, 
—_ AN FEET | held in place by light wood members; it was possible to 
; simplify the detail of the frames since no door is used 
JOULIIUN ILARUUGMN LCADINGE LS OUnLEWN between the two rooms. 
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The illustration at the left shows etched plate 
glass used as a counter display for hosiery; the 
lighting fixture concealed in the base illuminates 
only the etched portion of the glass, producing 4 
striking and dignified sign. Above is a platter with 
glass fork and spoon, decorated with a flower 
pattern which echoes the simply curved form of 
the platter. Glass used for table tops finds in 
terestingly varied expression in the tables ou the 
opposite page. The lower table has a mirrored 
shelf under the plate glass top. 
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COFFEE TABLE cart r. GUENTHER. DESIGNER 
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E L E C T R | C C L 0 C K GILBERT ROHDE, DESIGNER 





DESIGNED For 
HERMAN MILLER 
CLOCK COMP ANy 


ADA ROSARIO CECERE, 
DESIGNER 





The simplicity of electric clock mechanism made pos- 
sible the design shown above. Numerals are etched 
on the surface, and the chromium tube serves not onl) 
as a support, but as container for the wiring. Al the 
left is a glass panel well designed for illumination. 
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Irving Moulin 


ELEANOR LE MAIRE, DESIGNER 


CURVED GLASS SCREEN JOHN R. WEBER, ARCHITECT 







CHRYSLER INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOMOBILE SALON, NEW YORK 







REINHARD & HOFMEISTER, ARCHITECTS 







For complete presentation see Arcu. Forum, Jan., 1937, 
page 13. 
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Above is an unusual use of glass for the side walls of an 


escalator, providing an excellent means of accentuating the 






vertical circulation. At the left is an extremely effective 






screen which uses semi-transparent glass tile, held in place 






by a metal framework. 





“HOUSE OF YEARS,” 1937, W. & J. SLOANE, NEW YORK 
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NEW HAVEN LAWN CLUB, NEW HAVEN, CONN. JAMES OWEN MAHONEY, ARTIST 
ee , DOUGLAS ORR, 
ARCHITECT 
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BAR WITH COLORED GLASS ROD CEILING 


MRS. ROBERT FALCONER MASSA, 
DECORATOR 





Glass plays an important part in the design of the 
modern bar as is shown by these four interiors. Glass 
block partitions, plate glass shelves, and mirrors, both 
plain and painted, are the characteristic forms in 


which the material is used. 
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In glass design as in architecture, the same contrast 
is to be found between traditional and modern. 
While these two robust examples may be a bit rich 
for some tastes, they have considerable interest in 
showing the limitless flexibility and adaptability of 
the material. 


MIRRORED BED apartment IN RIVER HOUSE. NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM C. PAHLMANN, 
DESIGNER 
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BUILDING MONEY 


A monthly section devoted to reporting the news and activities 
of building finance, real estate, management and construction 


CONTENTS 


" The Wages of Labor: The First Authentic Survey 144 


253 Home Owners Quizzed for Causes and Preferences 


The Nation’s Building Owners and Managers in Convention 


A High Pressure Advertising Campaign Sells the Home Philosophy 


FHA Demonstration Houses Function as Laird Developers . 
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Private Initiative Supplies Rooms at $4 per Month . 


Labor and Material Costs Indexed 


Where Ten Houses Cost Less than One House 
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THE WAGES OF LABOR (See Page 144). ) 























ONE OF BUILDING’S SECRETS 


is answered by an exhaustive Department of Labor survey. How much 
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Labor in Building really gets—union and non-union. 


Tue darkest secret of U.S. industry is the 
dimensions of Building. Nobody knows, 
within 50,000 units, how many houses are 
built each year. Nobody knows, within 
$10,000,000, how much money is spent 
annually in construction. Nobody knows 
how many people it employs. And until 
last month, nobody even knew how much 
building labor cost iis employers. These 
facts are secrets only because the Govern- 
ment has not yet chosen to investigate 
them, as it has many another phase of the 
building industry. 

To Isador Lubin, Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics, U.S. Dept. of Labor, and to 
Herman B. Byer, his hardworking assist- 
ant, this state of affairs seemed as intol- 
erable as it was to most thoughtful building 
men, and last fall they set out to make a 
thoroughgoing survey of the most acces- 
sible of Building’s many secrets—its build- 
ing wage rates. Tue Forum presents 
herewith the first summary of that survey, 
the first authentic examination of actual 
building rates ever to be made. 


Scope. The actual survey was conducted 
during September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1936. It covered 5,450 contractors 
employing 186,000 workers in 105 cities in 
48 States and the District of Columbia. 
The aggregate value of the work done by 
these contractors in the first six months of 
1936 was $338,829,331. The Department of 
Labor estimates that its survey included 
approximately one-fourth of all workers 
in the Building industry. Finally, the data 
used were drawn directly from the records 
of the contractors, ignoring the dubious 
accuracy of published union rates. 


Average Rates. [In computing average rates 
of the 186,000 workers surveyed, the 
figures were weighted to take into account 
the following facts: 

A. 67.7 per cent were union members 

B. 56.8 per cent were skilled workers 

C. 23.0 per cent were semi-skilled 

D. 20.2 per cent were unskilled 

On this basis, the average hourly wage 
rate of all building workers was 91.8 cents. 
Highest average rates went to hoisting 
engineers, who received $1.343 per hour. 
Second highest were structural iron work- 
ers, with $1.332. Also above the $1.30 
mark were bricklayers, electricians, and 
metal lathers. Lowest average rate was 
the 51.1 cents which went to sheet-metal 


workers’ helpers. Average wage rates of 46.9 
per cent of the workers stood above $1 an 
hour, while better than 65 per cent made 
more than 75 cents. Also noteworthy is 
the fact that 16 of the 31 categories of 
workers listed by the survey received an 
average wage of better than $1 an hour. 


Geographic Variations. As in all industries, 
wage rates in the Building industry ex- 
hibit sharp regional variations. Highest in 
1936 was $1.062 an hour in the Middle 
Atlantic States; lowest was 64.5 cents an 
hour in the East South Central States. 
Others: 
East North Central 98.2 cents 
Pacific 92.1 cents 
Mountain 90.1 cents 
New England 89.9 cents 
West North Central 88.0 cents 
South Atlantic 78.8 cents 
West South Central 67.5 cents 
Bricklayers got by far the highest pay 
in the East South Central, Mountain and 
Pacific States. Metal lathers were best 
paid in New England; hoisting engineers 
in the Middle Atlantic States; structural 
iron workers in the East North Central 
and South Atlantic States; steamfitters 
in the West North Central and the West 
South Central States. 


Actual Wages. Dealt with so far have been 
average rates, weighted according to the 
factors outlined above. Actual rates tell a 
much more detailed story: 
16.9 per cent made more than 99 cents 
65.5 per cent made more than 74 cents 
12.3 per cent made less than 50 cents 
22 per cent made between 50 and 74 
cents 
While the overall average hour rate for 
the Building industry is 91.8 cents— 
among the highest in all industry—nearly 
50 per cent of the employes received less 
than this average. 


Union Rates. As was to be expected, the 
survey revealed union wages to be uni- 
versally and substantially above non- 
union wages. The Department’s report 
remarks, “The differential is partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that a greater pro- 
portion of the union workers were in the 
skilled categories.” Of all skilled workers, 
76.2 per cent were union members. Widest 
spread reported was between union and 
non-union electricians in New York City— 
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a difference of 81.7 cents an hour. Unions 
flourish best in the Northern States. About 
three-fourths of all workers in the Middle 
Atlantic, North Central, and Pacific States 
were unionists, whereas less than half those 
in the Southern States belonged. 

Wage rates for union and non-union 
labor declined in direct ratio to the size 
of the cities studied. Thus the average in 
cities with populations between 500,000 
and 1,000,000 was 6.9 per cent lower than 
that in cities of over 1,000,000; and so on 
down to cities between 50,000 and 100,- 
000 where the overall average wage rate 
was 23.4 per cent less than in cities of 
over 1,000,000. However, non-union rates 
declined much more sharply than union 
rates as the cities grew smaller. For ex- 
ample, in towns of from 50,000 to 100,000, 
while the non-union rate was 28.2 per cent 
below that of cities of over $1,000,000, 
the union rate was only 18.6 less. 

Since the Department’s wage rates were 
compiled last Fall, union wage rates have 
staged spectacular advances in many cities 
with the negotiation of the new Spring 
contracts. In an effort to measure the 
change, Tue Forum has segregated from 
the Department’s survey a limited schedule 
of data for 20 selected cities, showing the 
union and non-union rates for five crafts. 
To this data have been added the results 
of an independent Forum survey con- 
ducted in these same 20 cities showing 
the current union scale, as of June, 1937. 
In comparing the differences between the 
Department’s union rates for Fall, 1936 
and Tue Forum’s union rates for June, 
1937, it must be remembered that the De- 
partment has listed actual union rates 
while Tue Forum data show only rates 
asked (but not necessarily received) by 
the union. On a rising market, union de- 
mands tend to approach nearer to actual 
union contract rates, but they are still 
nevertheless somewhat higher than actual. 


Work Hours. In a supplementary study 
whose data are not presented here, thie 
Department of Labor also investigated 
working hours in the building industry 
It found that: 
70.7 per cent worked a 40-hour week 
9.3 per cent worked a 30-hour week 
1.6 per cent worked over 30 and unde: 
40 hours a week 
10.4 per cent worked a 44-hour week 
7.5 per cent worked 48 hours or mo! 
a week. 
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—_—7_ UNITED NEW MIDDLE | EAST NORTH] WEST NORTH SOUTH EAST SOUTH] WEST SOUTH 
STATES ENGLAND | ATLANTIC CENTRAL CENTRAL ATLANTIC CENTRAL CENTRAL MOUNTAIN PACIFIC 
Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average 
Wage Rates | Wage Rates | Wage Rates | Wage Rates | Wage Rates | Wage Rates | Wage Rotes Wage Rates | Woge Rotes | Wage Rotes 
ee | Non Non | Non Non ; Non Non Non | Non Non Non 
OCCUPATION Union | Union Union Union | Union | Union | Union Union | Union Union| Union Union| Union Union| Union Union| Union Union| Union Union 
ALL OCCUPATIONS 1.064} 612] 1.019) 6571 1.139} .705}1.093| 653] 1 038 } 034] .Sé 434] 919) S07]! OX 662 
| ] 
BRICKLAYERS 1.351} .972] 1.248 | 1.034] 1.447 939] 1.33 ! 1.328 | 1.02 1 287 1.21 0 12 894 
CARPENTERS 11s 805} 1.066} 803] 1.241] 845] 1.224/ 802] 1.10 é x 98 
| | 
| eee — . — a Se . a , 
CEMENT FINISHERS 1.222} .783] 1.249; 898] 1.2 98] 1.212 T1178) = .828 643 6 8 
i foe : , 
CEMENT FINISHERS’ HELPERS 922 9 S¢ 93 573 4 > | 4 
ICIANS (INSIDE 
pee tha 1.361] .862] 1.172| .896] 1521] 889] 1.341 | 1.024 : | 79 7791) s]1.2 
ELECTRICIANS’ HELPERS 720} .502] .723 3 8] 593 71| 5454.76 1] .589| .4 4 
NGINEERS, HOISTING ; aay : por . . 
' (2 OR MORE DRUMS) 1.419 942] 1.352 1.618 | 1.305 | 1.382/| 1.072] 1.418 gi} rS 4 
! 
HELPERS, N. E. C. 781) .4897 .719 13} 802] .S70} 868) 516} .746| .45¢ : 44 4 4 4¢ 
HOD CARRIERS 850| S577] .759| .561] 897) 602] sol] « 859 604| 4 57 ‘ R 
LABORERS, COMMON 629) 420] 6:1) 485] .572| 483] .704| .494 43 ( 4 2 
| | 
LATHERS, WOOD 1.277| .704] 1.309] .900] 1.367] .671}1.330| 67g] 1.16 681} 1.071] 850 f 
LATHERS, METAL 1.342} .949] 1.418] .881] 1.387] .962] 1.365| .9 1.28 983 | 1.263 | 1.C | ] ‘ 
| 
MIXER OPERATORS 1.038 667] 1 20| 829 | 1.193 964 | 1.160 682 78) 597 1 1.107 499 f f f f 
PAINTERS 1.092} .702] 1.001} 686] 1.139] 749] 1.246! .731]1.110| .704]1.047| 668] 923) « 64 
| 
PLASTERERS 1.354) .938} 1.303] 1.011] 1.467] .953]1.372) .961] 1.2 960 | 1.248 9711108101011 1 ; ; 
PLUMBERS 1.284] .954] 1.208} .925] 1.363] 992] 1.310! 1.001 | 1.2 921] 1.253] .867] 1.152] .93011.249| .991 
PLUMBERS’ HELPERS 699| 482] 585] 494] .763| 556] .761| 523] .598| 470] 509 2] 491) 4 4 
REENFORCING STEEL 4 
WORKERS (RODMEN) 1.155 876 | 1.284/ 1.018 | 1.099 640 | 1.143 677 1 1.296 835 11.274 870 893 66° 936 1 
ROOFERS, COMPOSITION ] 123 | 716] 1.193] .684] 1.184] 8621 1.200} .740]1.157| .770] 1.019) .675] 6¢ 26} 61 é 1.04 109 
| 
ROOFERS, SLATE OR TILE 1.213] .907] 1.154) .965] 1.219] 1.099] 1.24 805 | 1.394} 850] 1.192] .857] 94 675 1 1.10 68} 1.¢ 
SHEET METAL WORKERS 1.202} .819] 1.245 803} 1 295 | 1.011} 1.192} 823] 1.201 g 1.245 772 93 1124 828 1 1.142 
SHEET METAL WORKERS’ , 3 | 
HELPERS 607| 457] .687| .462] 618] 446] 668] S04 781 .476 5so4| 404] 444) 43] unl 4191 4 ar p 
| 
| 
STEAMFITTERS 1.302 950} 1.291 902 | 1.324] 1.083 | 1.329 99 09 | 1.004 | 1.260 898 | 1.165 ] 1.12 | OF 
STEAMFITTERS’ HELPERS 86 548 754 | 540 872 | 550 693 636 778 685 45° 52 571 642 f 
STONE MASONS 1.354 870} 1.258] .931] 1.428 888 | 1.383 825 1 1.196 562 | 1.384 | 1.097 ] 1.182 922 1 1.20 811.201 0 
| 
STRUCTURAL IRON 
WORKERS 1.396 | 1.111] 1.244] .7591 1.505 | 1.388] 1.348! 1 990] 1 345 99311565 81811123 91211972 | ee 
TILE LAYERS 1.248 927 | 1.26) 1.016] 1.344 825 | 1.282 92 11 929 | 1.339 922 1 1.044 83911127 0 1.21 104 
TILE LAYERS’ HELPERS 792 477 800} .695 935 | 472 816 527 757 517 07 408 533 434 490 ] 756 723 
TRUCK DRIVERS (UNDER 
''5 TONS) 580 47] | .483 470 623 558 534 466 344 354 446 é 
TRUCK DRIVERS | | 
TO 5 TONS) ci 535] 646] 511] 667] 600] .773| 598] ~737| 541] .659| 471] 612] .415 44g] 7 
TRUCK DRIVERS 
ER 5 TONS) il 648 staat 624 895 1.027 752 730 668 532 85C 
| 
" - a” 
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AVERAGE UNION AND NON-UNION WAGE RATES PAID IN THE BUILDINg 
TRADES IN SELECTED CITIES AND OCCUPATIONS—iI936 
(Average wages arrived at by weighted arithmetic mean) 
‘Sen | Cee’ | Gee Wenn | were | jae 
CITY AND | Paid to: Pai ro: Rates _ CITY AND Pai ito: | _Paidto: | Rates 
OCCUPATION Union lee | — OCCUPATION Union ion forum 
UNITED STATES $1064 $0612 | 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA KANSAS CITY, MO. | 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 912 535 | ALL OCCUPATIONS $0.992 | $0.547 
BRICKLAYERS 1.126 775 $1.25 BRICKLAYERS 1.326 $1.50 
CARPENTERS 1.004 673 | 1.00 CARPENTERS 1.114 | 889 1.25 
LABORERS, COMMON | 400 246 | 40 LABORERS, COMMON 685 427 80 
PLASTERERS | 1.001 682 1.25 PLASTERERS 1.262 | 145 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS | 1.250 1.25 STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.181 1.37%, 

BALTIMORE, MD. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ALL OCCUPATIONS 957 ALL OCCUPATIONS 904 | 740 
BRICKLAYERS | 1.218 $1.25 BRICKLAYERS 1.048 913 $1.25 
CARPENTERS 1.09 1.25 CARPENTERS 1.082 889 1.10 
LABORERS, COMMON 450 402 50 LABORERS, COMMON 629 555 6214 
PLASTERERS 1.188 ) 1.25 PLASTERERS 1.248 1.173 1.46 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.288 1.50 STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.113 1.069 1.37% 
| —_ 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ALL OCCUPATIONS 894 | 394 ALL OCCUPATIONS 950 760 

BRICKLAYERS | 1.042 | $1.50 BRICKLAYERS B 1.250 | 1.232 $1.37 

CARPENTERS 47 | 63¢ 1.25 CARPENTERS 1.086 | 913 1.25 
LABORERS, COMMON 394 | 303 1.25 LABORERS, COMMON 731 | 527 85 
PLASTERERS i PLASTERERS 1.316 1.50 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.227 964 STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.250 1.250 1.50 
BOSTON, MASS. | NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 1.076 | 833 | ALL OCCUPATIONS 886 535 
BRICKLAYERS 1.308 | 1.239 $1.50 BRICKLAYERS : 98] $1.25 
CARPENTERS 1.183 1.029 1.3714 CARPENTERS 750 672 1,00 
LABORERS, COMMON 714 609 | 85 LABORERS, COMMON aa 326 40 
PLASTERERS 1.366 817 1.6214 PLASTERERS ; 1.000 750 1.00 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1231 | 833 | 1.50 STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS ; 1.175 1.25 

CHICAGO, ILL. | NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 1246 | 991 | ALL OCCUPATIONS 1.257 814 
BRICKLAYERS 1.48 | : $1.70 BRICKLAYERS 1.501 926 $1.88 
CARPENTERS 1.495 | 1.000 | 1.621% CARPENTERS 1.390 907 1.75 
LABORERS, COMMON . 603 | 1.02V2 LABORERS, COMMON 576 526 95 
PLASTERERS } 1.506 | | 1.70 PLASTERERS 1.499 | 963 2.00 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.481 1.124 | 1.6214 STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.609 1.562 1.92 

CINCINNATI, OHIO | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ALL OCCUPATIONS | 993 652 ALL OCCUPATIONS 846 620 
BRICKLAYERS 1.375 1.244 | $1.62, BRICKLAYERS 1.501 1.250 $1.6214 
CARPENTERS Ze 1.064 1.42, CARPENTERS 997 803 1.1244 
LABORERS, COMMON 603 | 604 15 LABORERS, COMMON 500 419 50 
PLASTERERS 1.375 1.278 | 1.6214 PLASTERERS 1.375 = 1.47 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.288 1.50 STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.375 1.250 1.65 

| 
i CLEVELAND, OHIO | PITTSBURGH, PA. 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 1.137 660 ALL OCCUPATIONS 1.132 716 
BRICKLAYERS 1.375 | $1.62 BRICKLAYERS 1.500 984 $1.75 
CARPENTERS 1.252 703 | 1.3714 CARPENTERS 1.247 816 1.50 
LABORERS, COMMON 816 | 507 | 90 LABORERS, COMMON 688 476 80 
PLASTERERS 1.500 | 1.6214 PLASTERERS 1.500 .909 1.75 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.375 | 1.6214 STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.375 1.264 1.50 

DALLAS, TEX. | ST. LOUIS, MO. 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 1.070 521 ALL OCCUPATIONS 1.140 594 
BRICKLAYERS Alla 99€ $1.50 BRICKLAYERS 1.464 971 $1.50 
CARPENTERS 1.006 | 852 1.00 CARPENTERS 1.235 730 1.50 
LABORERS, COMMON 379 LABORERS, COMMON 787 448 80 
PLASTERERS 1.253 1.069 1.50 PLASTERERS 1.475 792 1.50 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.040 910 1.00 STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.47 1.75 

DENVER, COLO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 982 63 ALL OCCUPATIONS 1.028 883 
BRICKLAYERS 1.234 33] $1.50 BRICKLAYERS 1.49] ‘<4 $1.75 
CARPENTERS 1.217 6) 1.43 CARPENTERS 1.108 1.053 1.12% 
LABORERS, COMMON 551 | 401 Ny LABORERS, COMMON 668 657 15 
PLASTERERS 1.179 701 | 1.50 PLASTERERS 1.401 1.21 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.247 | 1.43 STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.387 4 1.50 

aise 
DETROIT, MICH. | SEATTLE, WASH. 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 968 692 | ALL OCCUPATIONS 1.074 | 742 
BRICKLAYERS 1.249 1.082 $1.50 BRICKLAYERS 1.500 | $1.60 
CARPENTERS 1.003 84 1.25 CARPENTERS 1.138 919 1.25 
LABORERS, COMMON 503 482 75 LABORERS, COMMON 703 465 90 
PLASTERERS 1.232 922 1.55 PLASTERERS 1.497 60 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.246 1.043 1.50 STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 1.375 =. 

The rates represent union demands as determined t 1 FORUM survey last month, are not to be confused with aetual union wages as determined by the Departm: t oF 
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253 NEW HOME OWNERS 


tell why and how they bought, why 
they preferred building to buying. 


sr find out something concrete about the 
market of potential home buyers is the 
understandable ambition of every realtor, 
builder, developer and mortgagee. Why 
people buy houses, why they buy specu- 
lative houses rather than on order, why 
they rent, how it was that they met the 
salesmen—these are black question marks 
or at best just close guesses to those who 
should know. Such ignorance of the cus- 
tomers’ market served only to underline 
the significance of a survey published last 
month: the results of a questionnaire pre- 
pared by the research bureau of The 
Milwaukee Journal which detailed some 
important findings from 253 families who 
had recently purchased homes in or near 
Milwaukee. 

The Journal’s research bureau is na- 
tionally famed for its consumer surveys. 
Using much the same statistical method 
as does Fortune’s Quarterly Survey (a 
scientific testing, weighted geographically, 
by age, by sex, by financial position), the 
research bureau has been in operation for 
nearly two decades. 

As a supplement to this year’s con- 
sumer analysis, 253 home owners were ex- 
amined. The bureau used a list of families 
who had recently purchased homes from 
the Milwaukee Real Estate Board and 
the Milwaukee County Building and Loan 
League, sent out a carefully worded ques- 
tionnaire to 1,500 families. From their 253 
replies they learned that: 

75 per cent had owned no home previous 
to their present home. 

14.18 per cent had owned one home 
previous to their present home. 

6.59 per cent had owned two homes 
previous to their present home. 

4.23 per cent had owned three homes 
previous to their present home. 

From their other findings, real estate 
men could learn some valuable lessons. 
For example, they could learn that the 
model house ranks low in the public’s mind 
as a merchandising agent. For, of the 
methods by which buyers came into con- 
tact with the salesman of the home pur- 
chased: 

33.09 per cent talked with a real estate 
agent. 

32.33 per cent saw newspaper adver- 
ising. 

16.58 per cent talked with a friend. 

945 per cent signed on the property. 
941 per cent had direct contact with 
e former owner. 

78 per cent heard radio advertising, 

‘la meagre 2.36 per cent met the sales- 
‘n at a demonstration house. 
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To be noted, however, is the fact that 
in all the above cases the model house 
must at least have figured as an indis- 
pensable aid to the salesman, the adver- 
tisement. And the 253 home buyers were 
out to buy a home. Only 15.73 per cent 
of them would rather have rented, but were 
not able to find the kind of rental home 
they wanted. 

Seeking to discover the reasons which 
had caused the new home owners to buy, 
the research bureau asked why they had 
bought rather than rented. They were 
asked to check the two factors which most 
conditioned their choice. Results: 


Reason Reason 
No.1 No.2 
Belief in home ownership 23.80% 721% 
Belief that a home is a good 
investment 15.88 12.92 
Tired of renting 14.85 5.66 
Advantages for children 11.38 11.38 
Cheaper to buy than to rent 742 7.73 
Safeguard against the future 495 11.89 
Previous home too small 4.95 2.57 
Belief real estate prices are 
going up 3.96 15.50 
Could afford a better place 2.47 1.54 
To get into a better 
neighborhood 1.98 2.57 
Fear of inflation 1.98 1.02 
Could not find a suitable 
place to rent 1.48 5.66 
Miscellaneous reasons 
(each less than 1%) 4.90 6.12 
To get greater privacy 7.21 
Advantageous interest rates 1.02 








100.0% 100.0% 


Of the 254 home buyers, 56.88 per cent 
bought houses already built. Three reasons 
for this choice were requested, the per- 
centage rating for each reason being based 
on the total number of home owners who 
bought homes already constructed. Their 
reasons for buying rather than building: 


Price 55.84% 
Favorable terms of payment 21.01 
Room arrangement 20.83 
Nearness to schools 19.16 
Neighborhood characteristics 15.67 
Away from downtown traffic and 
congestion 13.28 
Airy, sunlit rooms 12.49 
Es SP aOR ee 12.49 
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Size of rooms 11.66 
Construction 11.66 
Modern conveniences 11.12 
Quiet street 1Lle 
Long term mortgage lle 
Transportation 8.30 
Nearness to church 664 
Opportunity to practice hobbies 6.64 
Splendid schools 5.00 
Well arranged bedrooms 5.00 
Ample closet space 4.16 
Playground for children 4.16 
Nearness to work 4.16 
Suitability for furniture owned $.32 
Close friends nearby 3.32 
Away from downtown $32 
Good income property 2.19 
Style of architecture 2.19 
Better neighbors 2.19 
Best suited for requirements 1.66 
Location in general 1.66 
Fine bathroom 1.66 
Convenient kitchen 1.66 
Insulation 1.66 
Nearness to recreation 1.66 
Miscellaneous reasons (each less 

than 1%) 2.00 


Those who had homes built for them 
were also questioned as to causes. Of the 
253 buyers, 43.12 per cent ordered their 
house under contract. Their reasons: 

Wanted after 


house built 


own 
ideas $2.57% 
Owned own lot 16.88 
Could not find desired house in 
suitable location 10.84 
Better construction and higher 
quality materials 10.84 
Wanted latest, most modern 
equipment and materials 9.63 
Cheaper 9.63 
Wanted satisfaction and pleasure 
of building own home 4.81 
More desirable location 1.20 
Tax exemption 1.20 
Stimulate purchase of subdivision 
lots 1.20 
Better financing terms 1.20 
100.00% 


The Journal's 1937 Consumer Analysis, 
published earlier this year, eyed the pros- 
pective market, discovered that 3.1 per 
cent of Milwaukee’s families, 5,883 strong, 
intended to buy homes during 1937, as 
opposed to 3,921 families which had sig- 
nified a similar intention in 1936 and 2,218 
in 1935. Indications were that 32,926 fami- 
lies would make home improvements. Of 
that number, 64.4 per cent planned interior 
painting, 43.2 per cent exterior painting, 
12.4 per cent exterior repairs, 11.6 per cent 
roofing, 10.1 per cent plumbing. 
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Handsome, affable Clarence M. Turley (above) of St. Louis, the retiring Delegates put in better attendance at luncheons than at general sessions. 
president, guided the three-day meeting in Buffalo with a firm hand, Hard-driving Graham Aldis (above, right), of Chicago, was lifted to 
gave a suceinet and sparkling annual report. His particular brain-child the first vice-presidency, is already being mentioned as the next presi. 

the Progress Committee to dramatize the industry—retired with him, dent. President-elect is serious, heavy-set Everett B. Murray (facing 
but he expressed hopes that it would be revived. page), who heads his own Kansas City building management firm, 


Over the shoulder of J. W. Bottenger (above, left), retiring regional vice president from 
Cincinnati, leans R. P. Beach, the executive secretary, in whose care are the Chicago 
headquarters. Above, center, Past President Paul Robertson of Indianapolis. W. J. 
McLaughlin (above, right) is the Association’s assistant executive secretary, long- 
time editor of the official magazine, Skyscraper Management. His monthly articles 
are oracular to the nation’s building managers. Harry J. Gerrity (right) is the 
Association’s smart, smooth counsel and Washington lobbyist. 


En route to convention sessions, L. E. Anderson of Dallas, Tex., stops to shoot a meagre 
t out of 10 with General Electric’s Light Ray Rifle (below, left), while the Committee 
on Floor Coverings makes a pass at research (below, center). Below, right, the New 
York delegation: from left to right, A. H. Morgan, Western Union Co.; E. W. Ten 
Eyck, Federal Reserve Bank Building; E. K. Van Winkle, the E. K. Van Winkle Co.; 
Lee T. Smith, Joseph P. Day Management Co.; B. H. Belknap, Brown, Wheelock, 
Harris, and Stevens, Inc.; Jeremiah K. Cronin, Real Estate Board; W. N. Jacquish, 
New York Central Building; Charles E. Merritt, Real Estate Board; Joseph W. Degan, 
Equitable Life Building; Edward W. Everett, New York Central Building. 
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BUILDING MANAGERS 


examine their industry, give it 
a passing mark. 


()ne day last month Buffalo, N. Y., was 
soaked to the foundations by its worst 
cloudburst in a generation. In the boiler 
room of the Hotel Statler water surged 
to within four inches of the building's 
power generators, and a fire department 
pump alone saved the hotel’s power sup- 
ply. Meanwhile, unaware that beneath 
them a prime problem in building manage- 
ment was making many hands move fast, 
259 delegates to the National Association 
of Building Owners and Managers were 
holding their 30th annual convention on 
the seventeenth floor. 


The BOAM are the people who run the 
nation’s skyscrapers, and they call their 
industry “America’s biggest,” pointing to 
total capital investment in U. S. skyscrap- 
ers in excess of %25,000,000,000, one- 
twelfth of the nation’s pre-depression 
wealth. After surveying their industry and 
its progress in the past twelve months, 
the Stabilization Committee reported to 
the convention that “the past year was 
not spectacular.” Salient points: occupancy 
is now 80.94 per cent, a gain of 3.65 per 
cent; of the 206,843,402 sq. ft. in the 2,379 
buildings located in the 123 cities report- 
ing, 167,412,941 sq. ft. are occupied. But, 
commented the committee, “it is doubtful 
whether this space has been rented at 
sufficient rental rates.” 

Office and apartment buildings are not 
yet paying propositions. Vivid testimony 
of the fact that balance sheets are still 
glum propositions to the majority of own- 
ers and managers was afforded by the re- 
sults of a questionnaire passed around on 
the first day of the convention (see chart 
below) . Rents have not risen hand-in-hand 
with costs, nor do owners expect to raise 
them considerably during the next year. 
Meantime, costs, especially of labor, have 
gone up in handsprings. Many a manager 
at Buffalo last month announced that he 
had brought labor representatives into 
board meetings, so that they might see 
clearly why their demands could not be 
met. And observant Real Estate Editor 


Michael Victor Casey of the New York 
Herald Tribune reported that a number 
of Middlewestern managers and owners 
kept airplanes on reservation for instant 
dashes to their cities in case the troubk 
which threatened should materialize 

Some answers displayed a somewhat 
timorous optimism for the future. Key to 
complaints could be found in the fact 
that 119 out of 138 responses to the 
BOAM questionnaire* noted a marked 
increase in operating costs. Indicative 
of the caution with which owners and 
managers are feeling their way ahead came 
in the responses to the questions on future 
renting policy. Few and small have been 
the general rent advances. Not so numer 
ous as might be expected are the plans 
for future raises. 

For the rest, the delegates snapped 
their convention canes, tripped to near-by 
Niagara Falls, slipped into Canada and 
back, listened to a set of papers on the 
technical aspects of their jobs, and elected 
a new slate of officers. To the presidency, 


(Continued on page 150) 


*For the sake of simplicity, the results of the 
survey were combined into the most compact 
form possible. The questionnaire did not limit 
the nature of answers. Thus, such answers as 
“gaining slightly,” “not much change,” “slowing 
down,” “standstill,” “stationary,” “slight in 
crease,” “gaining” were all turned in as answers 
to the first question. In every case, Tue Forum 
has grouped the various types of answers under 
the most appropriate generic heading 






































Midwest G North Pacific Pacific 
REPORTS East South Northern Central N.W. S.W. Total 
Office Occupancy: Gaining? 10 16 12 27 3 7 75 
Static? 7 1 7 8 2 2 37 
Slowing down? 11 3 iB 16 5 7 53 
General Rent Advances: Yes? 7 5 1 10 7 4 34 
No? 26 13 24 33 4 12 15 
Rent Advances for Particular 
Situations Yes? 27 23 27 56 VW 23 167 
and New Tenants: No? 35 13 20 23 5 s 104 
Rent Level Thus Raised: None? 10 — 10 2 1 4 27 
1-5% 10 7 10 14 2 8 51 
5-10% 6 7 + 16 5 3 4) 
Further Rent Advances: Yes? 11 9 19 35 6 12 92 
No? 19 9 8 12 3 3 54 
Of more than 5%: Yes? 5 5 a — 6 6 22 
No? 3 1 — — — 1 5 
Before 1938: Yes? 4 6 6 15 5 3 39 
No? 2 — _— 2 a 2 6 
Marked Increase in / 3 Tae. 
Operating Costs Yes? 24 14 22 40 10 9 119 
Experienced: No? 9 3 8 1 a 29 
Employes Wages Yes? 27 6 16 47 11 14 121 
Increased: No? 7 12 8 3 _— 2 32 
Contemplate Doing Yes? 6 4 6 8 — 3 27 
So: No? as 6 3 1 — 2 16 
Increase in Costs Ex- 4 4 : 
ceeds Increase in Yes? 19 - 13 2) 5 72 
Income: No? 7 6 6 12 4 3 38 
Outlook on Rental ca a? es 7 i ’ a 
Conditions: Promising? 22 18 22 38 8 12 120 
. Slow? 11 2 8 12 3 4 40 
per. Return: Promising? 6 18 16 28 9 G 86 
Slow? 11 2 14 12 2 6 47 
Return on In- Promising? 18 19 15 26 8 6 92 
stment: Slow? 8 1 15 22 3 7 56 
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replacing Clarence M. Turley of St. Louis, 
went Everett B. Murray, of Kansas City. 
President-elect Murray took a degree from 
the University of Illinois in civil engineer- 
ing in 1908. From a wide experience in the 
construction maintenance of 
plants, waterworks, sewage disposal plants, 


and power 
drainage works, river and harbor engineer- 
ing throughout the South Central district, 
detail- 
on operating costs. His 
respectful associates credit his success to 


he has earned a reputation as a 


loving authority 


his application of engineering science to 
building management. 

The papers presented at the meeting 
dwelt on cleaning, air conditioning, light- 
ing, operating costs, sound proofing, and 
labor. In the majority of cases, they were 
signalized by careful thought and expert 
authority. A layman wandering about the 
Buffalo Hall would have 


learned, sometimes to his surprise, that: 


Convention 


GAt the average rate of 17% cents per 
sq. ft., there is annually expended in mem- 
ber buildings of the association more than 
%50,000,000, on cleaning service alone. 

G Building managers consider that “good 
enough is best” in cleaning; if 10 per cent 
effort removes 95 per cent dirt, it is 
economical to save 90 per cent effort and 
leave 5 per cent dirt. 

Git is economical for a cleaning 
woman to do one thing to all offices before 
doing the next duty rather than doing all 
duties to each office in turn. 


more 


@ The use of a circular motion in dusting 
takes 161 seconds for a given number of 
desks, a time cut to 122 seconds by the 
use of a back and forth motion. 

@ The cost of cleaning is the largest single 
ilem of expense in the average office build- 
ing, and at least 90 per cent of that cost 
is for labor. 

© The area assigned to a cleaning woman 
ranges from 5,000 sq. ft. to 18,000 sq. ft. 
with an average of 9,000 sq. ft. for seven 
hours, or approximately 1,300 sq. ft. per 
hour. 

©The largest mops that can be handled 
are best, and they should be made of high- 
grade small strand cotton. After wearing 
down about one-third they are labor 
wasters and should be discarded. 
@Linseed has a disagreeable fishy odor, 
corn develops a laundry soya is 
practically odorless. 


odor, 


© A good window cleaner will clean, when 
working for an owner, between 50 and 60 
average office windows in one day, be- 
tween 60 and 70 windows when working 
under contract. 


© Leather 


and small 


safety belts dry up with age, 
cuts are difficult to observe; 
fabric belts are better, 
be readily observed in 
weave. 


since defects can 
the fray of the 


© The ratio of the cost of cleaning labor to 
cleaning supplies varies from 24 to 1 in 
New England to 8.2 to 1 in the Southwest; 
the average of all cities is 15 to 1. 


NINE ARGUMENTS 


to sell more homes to the 
City of Homes. 


Ar the turn of the year Philadelphia 
made a bid for its share of prosperity with 
“Forward Philadelphia,” a booster cam- 
paign headed by its most solid citizens, 
and featuring full-page advertisements, 
banquets, mailing pieces, meetings. With 
a particularly bad realty depression behind 
it and a reputation as the “City of Homes” 
to maintain, Philadelphia devoted the big- 
gest slice of its efforts to a straight-away 
home ownership campaign, called in Phila- 
delphia’s famed advertising firm, Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., to supervise the copy and 
layout. Thus last month were realty men 
and builders afforded the chance to see a 
top-flight advertising firm handle an old 
and troublesome promotion problem. 

Most interesting to realty was the list- 
ing of arguments for home ownership run 
in the series of Erwin, Wasey advertise- 
ments which forthwith appeared in Phila- 
delphia papers. Representing the com- 
bined cerebration of the Forward Phila- 
delphia Committee and Erwin, Wasey, 
they immediately commended themselves 
as realistic sales talks embracing every 
angle of home salesmanship that Phila- 
delphia could think of. Run five or six 
per advertisement and occasionally re- 
phrased, they were: 

1. Since 1929 more than 12,000 Phila- 
delphia houses have been demolished. New 
building has not kept pace. A home short- 
age is inevitable. NOW is the time to buy. 

2. Cost of building is on the upswing 
. . . labor rates, scarcity of skilled labor, 
cost of materials, increased demand for 
houses. Ask any builder. 





8. Under the Federal Housing Ad» jn. 
istration, a down payment as low as 2% 
per cent will enable you to buy or build 
a Government-appraised and _ inspected 
home. Also, mortgage money is obtainable 
by responsible home buyers, on advan- 
tageous terms from financial institutions. 
insurance companies, saving fund societies. 
and building and loan associations. 

4. Philadelphia is known throughout 
the nation as The City of Homes. There 
is no finer city anywhere in which to own 
a house. Good government, excellent 
schools and the best city transportation 
system in the country are here. There is 
no doubt of it—Philadelphia is a fine place 
to live and finer still if you live in a house 
of your own. 

5. Rents are bound to go up, too. Own 
your own home. Be your own landlord. 
A home is not merely a piece of real 
property. It represents a form of security 
having social and moral as well as financial 
and physical attributes. 

6. With living costs and rents on the 
way up, owning your own home is insur- 
ance against rent increases. You're the 
landlord—you’re the tenant. 

7. The more people who own their own 
homes the healthier, more prosperous a 
city Philadelphia will be. And that’s better 
for us all. There is always a likelihood in 
times like this for investors and speculators 
to acquire an unhealthy amount of home 
property. Then they, rather than you, 
profit from the upswing. 

8. As marriages increase, so the de- 
mand for homes increases and the records 
show there has been an average yearly 
increase of 3,108 marriages for the past 
three years. 

9. Federal housing slags mo show 
that during the depression, 23,775 Phila- 
delphia families doubled op! These fami- 
lies are now unscrambling—looking for 
homes of their own. 





READ WHY 
it is wo eae and wine 
to buy a home 
ber hehaecdetypboee 


icky 


Mis Mother sad Daddy own their own 
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Two of the Erwin, Wasey series of advertisements run in Philadelphia 
papers. “There’s a song in her heart” pulled more inquiries than any other. 
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BOYLE’S 125 ACRES 


in Springfield, Mass. get developed. FHA 
houses with an acre of land for $3,990. 


WV ues, in April, 1936, the FHA released 
of plans for model low-cost houses, 
touched off a minor flurry of building. 
\emonstration FHA houses went up all 
r the country, climaxing last month in 
the double-barrelled campaigns of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association 
and the Structural Clay Products Associa- 
tion (see pages 4 and 56). 

By and large, the FHA demonstration 
houses of the past year have been no world- 
beaters. Too often they have been able to 
boast only a low cost. But last month, near 
Springfield, Mass., the finishing touches 
were being put on a group of houses 
which are not only attractive, but cheap, 
and are also sold with an acre of land. 

Subdivider John Victor Boyle calls his 
development Colonial Village. Thus far 
he has completed nine houses, sold eight, 
and has started construction on three more. 
For $3,990 his clients buy a four-room 
house with an acre of land; for $5,250 they 
get a five-room house with attached garage. 
In any case they get an acre of land. 

There was no time lost between the start 
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The plan above functions for both 
the one-story cottages, sole differ- 
ence being the position of the 
door. In both the small houses, pro- 
vision has been made for future 
bedrooms on the upper floor. 


BUILDING 


of operations and the start of sales. In 
fourteen working days Subdivider Boyle 
had foundations and cellar walls laid for 
two houses, side walls shingled, boilers in- 
stalled and piped, all plumbing completed, 
and wiring and plastering finished. One 
hour after the first house was opened to 
the public it was sold. 

Subdivider Boyle has a long career of 
building around New England back of 
him. Fresh out of Purdue University, he 
took over as transit man in the famed 
Hoosic Tunnel job for Fred T. Ley. He has 
been in Springfield real estate for a quarter 
of a century, latterly doing a deal of ap- 
praisal work for the HOLC, the FHA, and 
the RFC. His sales record in subdividing: 
more than 4,700 building lots. 

Colonial Village architect is James J. 
Fitzsimmons, who graduated from Pratt 
Institute as recently as 1933. Now in 
business for himself, his work for Sub- 
divider Boyle has won him enough measure 
of acclaim for him to turn down last month 
an offer for a three-year contract with 
Standard Oil in South America. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walis—cement blocks. Cellar 
floor—4 in. cinders under 3 in. concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—No. 1 red 
cedar shingles, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
building paper, 2 x 4 in. studs, U.S. Gypsum 
Co.'s rock lath, aluminum base, plaster 
ROOF: Construction—2 x 5 in. rafters, 18 in 
o. c., 1 x 3 in. roof strips, 18 in. Perfection 
cedar shingles. 

SHEET METAL: Flashing and gutters—18 oz 
Anaconda copper, American Brass Co. 
INSULATION: VU. S. Gypsum Co.'s rock lath, 
aluminum foil base. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung. Glass—Lib 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Copper wood 
frames—C. H. Cushing. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Bathrooms — Sealex 
linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
WOODWORK: Trim—white pine. Interior 
doors—white pine. Exterior doors—Colonial 
4-panel white pine. Shelving and cabinets 
Curtis Companies, Inc. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Schiage 
Lock Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—BX 
cables. Switches—tumblier. Fixtures—direct, 
Lightolier Co. and Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., except metal 
Lawco cabinet, The G. H. Lawson Co. 
PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil, waste and vent 
cast iron extra heavy. Krapp-Hajoca Corp 
Water supply—brass, Anaconda, American 
Brass Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Steam. Boiler—coal fired, H. B. Smith Mfg 
Co. Radiators—Arco, American Rolling Milis 
Co. Vaives—Dole Valve Co. 




















$4 PER ROOM PER MONTH 


is the average rental which private initiative 


has supplied by a mass remodeling. 


N rarty a century ago a group of row 
houses was built by an enlightened mill 
management for the housing of its workers 
in Chicopee Falls, Mass. Equipped with 
generous garden spaces, soundly con- 
structed with brick party walls, slate roofs, 
stone rubble foundations, well-propor- 
tioned and well-designed, the houses were 
built as dwellings, not as land develop- 
ments. The project, known locally as “The 
Village,” continued through the years in 
the capacity for which it was intended. 
Some 150 family units rented for from %6 
to $15 per month per family. The buildings 
were entirely free from financial encum- 
brances. 

Therefore when President Norton L. 
Smith of the Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corp. decided to do some low cost housing 
on his own hook without waiting for Gov- 
ernment subsidy, he turned, on the advice 
of the State Board of Housing, to the Vil- 
lage. His millhands were then getting, on 
the average, $16.50 in their pay envelopes 
each week. New buildings were out of the 
question if these men were to be housed 
without subsidy. President Smith  sub- 
mitted a project to the Large-scale Hous- 
ing Division of the FHA calling for the 
remodeling of the Village, 36 more units to 
be included than in the old set-up, each 





Repeating motifs of dormers and chim- 
neys, sensible depth, and good propor- 
tions made handsome buildings of the 
old Village. The new Village is neater, 
cleaner, simpler. Thanks to the sound 
construction of a century ago, there 


was littl need for reconstruction. 
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unit to have a complete modern bath in 
place of the old toilet and cast-iron kitchen 
sink with which the old units had been 
provided. Costs of rehabilitation totaled 
only one-third of the cost of new con- 
struction. 

As a result, private initiative, without 
any subsidy, has accomplished the first re- 
housing of a wage-earning class on a large 
scale in the North. With the help of an 
FHA-insured loan from the RFC Mort- 
gage Co., the Chicopee Falls Housing Corp. 
has supplied clean, modern, airy apart- 
ments which rent for an average of $4 per 
room per month. Rents run from $3 per 
room per month for three rooms and $3.70 
per room per month for four rooms, to 
$4.60 per room per month for five rooms. 
These are minimum rents, the maximums 
being only ten to fifteen cents higher. 

The planning of the plot permitted two 
important features: play areas and garden 
areas. Tenants in the Village pride them- 
selves on the grounds about their homes, 
most of them cultivating a small garden 
plot, while in and about each kitchen ell 
there are flower and garden patches. Be- 
tween the various houses are grassed areas 
where small plots have been given over to 
flowers and grape arbors. A systematic and 
convenient arrangement of  clotheslines 
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was provided, as well as definite area 
the collection of ashes and garbage. 
In the Village there are two groups of 
row houses and 21 four-family houses. \{a- 
jority are two-story and attic, three are 
three-story and attic. Architects Charles 
P. Norton and James H. MacNaughton 
effected few exterior changes, confining 
themselves to the elimination of heavy 
porches and entrances (see cuts below). 
and to trimming the millwork. Inside, be- 
sides supplying each unit with a bath and 
modern kitchen, they rearranged the floor 
plans so that there are: 
1 two-room unit 

50 three-room units 

69 four-room units 

$2 five-room units 

8 six-room units 

16 seven-room units. 


lor 


The buildings, which had already served 
more than useful existence, have excellent 
exposures. The fire hazard is considerably 
less than what might be ordinarily ex- 
pected in second-class construction be- 
vause of brick party walls as well as brick 
exterior walls. The row houses also have 
cross ventilation and plenty of light. 

Floors throughout are of hardwood and 
many of the tenants have already bought 
linoleum as covering. Plugs have been pro- 
vided in most cases, reducing, as far as 
possible, the number of electric fixtures, 
always a replacement cost nuisance. 

Rehabilitation did not include heating 
the houses. Sidney Strickland, of the State 
Board of Housing, points out that it would 
have cost an additional $50,000 to heat 
the buildings, and would therefore have in- 
creased the rents by about $1.50 per room 
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BEFORE 





AFTER 


per month. A careful study of local habits 
gleaned the information that the millwork- 
ers are in the habit of heating their own 
rooms with stoves. Rather than restrict the 
field of possible tenants to the smaller 
number of higher paid, the Chicopee Hous- 
ing Corp. chose to eliminate heating. Such 
economies have helped keep operating costs 
down to’ $15.50 per room per year. 

Since the first survey was made, the 
average wage has been advanced to more 
than $18 per week. Further, 1.6 persons per 
family are wage earners. Thus there is no 
doubt that the tenants can pay their sur- 
prisingly low rental. While many of those 
who were living in the Village before the 
rehabilitation started were uncertain as to 
just what was being planned, the process 
{ vacating the buildings for reconstruc- 
tion was carried on in an orderly and help- 
ful way. Once the trend of the return to 
the new units was under way, the workers 
cooperated with interest and apparent sat- 
sfaction. They are assuming the new rent 
schedule on a weekly basis and making 
prompt payments. 


( 


\ look at the cost and income statement 
right) is illuminating. The amount set 
de for surplus and dividend is nearly 
o and one-half times the vacancy re- 
ve, equaling 174% per cent vacancies, 
less than the corporation expects ever 
xperience. 
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PLOT PLAN 
“The Village” (above) now has a population of 186 families instead of 150 


In the main, remodeling inside consisted in making modern bathrooms and 
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kitchens out of archaic kitchens, and in supplying closets. Units were added 
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cost 


AND 


Land 273,003 sq. ft. @ 10c 
Other Equity (Bidgs.) 
Total Equity 


Proceeds of Mortgage 


Cost of Land G Bldgs. 
Construction Cost 
Contingency Allowance 
Completion Bond 
Architect's Commission 
Builder's 7 
Total Cost of Building 


Carrying Charges during 
Construction: 


Interest 6 mos. @ 214% 
Taxes 6 mos. 
Insurance 


F.H.A. Mortgage Insurance 
¥%% on $190,000. 


Cost of arranging financing 


Organization G 
egal Expenses 


Total Carrying Charges 
Cash Working Capital 


MONEY 














by putting two families in a house where one had been, as below. 


nasal 


ao 





INCOME STATEMENT FOR CHICOPEE rACCLS 
$27,000. Income G Expense 
60,000. No. of Rooms 785 
—————- @ $4 per room 
$37,009 per month $37,680. per yr 
190,000 
a Other income 1,200 
277,000. 
87,000. Income from water 1,000 
155,401. 4 
39,880 
3,899.50 
Less 7% vacancies 2,792 
2,441.22 a 
9,257. 37,088 
Operating Costs 
7,347 785 rooms @ 
$178,345.72 $15.58 per annum 12,234 
Taxes 4,666 
2,138 16,900 
2,333. Available for Debt Services 20,188 
707.78 
Interest on Ist Mortgage 
of $190,000 @ 412% 8,550 
1,425.50 
1.900 Mortgage Insurance 12% 950. 
Amortization 2% 3,800 
350. 
$8,854.28 
Total Annuol Fixed Charges 13,300. 
2,800. 11,654. 
$277,000. Available for Dividend G Surplus $ 6,888 
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LABOR, MATERIAL COSTS INDEXED 


show new highs and no declines for the small 


house market. Chicago touches a price peak. 


Tue monthly small house cost index of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board con- 
tinued last month to show sharp increases 
in construction costs from 29 cities for the 
month of June. With material costs be- 
ginning to level off somewhat after their 
hectic Spring splurge, the preponderant 
cause for the increases registered by the 
FHLBB for June must be attributed to 
labor wages (see p. 144). Since wage in- 
creases are almost universally the result of 
union contracts, their inflationary effect 
cannot be logically expected to diminish 
considerably during the remainder of this 
year. 


The House on Which Costs Are Reported is 
a detached 6-room home of 24,000 cubic 
feet volume. The living room, dining room, 
kitchen, and lavatory are on the first floor; 
three bedrooms and a bathroom are on the 
second floor. Exterior is wide-board siding 
with brick and stucco as features of the de- 
sign. Best quality of both materials and 
workmanship is used throughout. 

The house is not completed ready for 
It includes all fundamental 
structural elements, an attached 1l-car 
garage, an unfinished cellar, an unfinished 
attic, a fireplace, essential heating, plumb- 
ing, and electric wiring equipment, and 
complete insulation. It does not include 
wallpaper or other wall or ceiling finish 
on interior plastered surfaces, lighting fix- 
tures, refrigerators, water heaters, ranges, 
screens, weather stripping, or window 


occupancy. 


shades. 

Reported costs include, in addition to 
material and labor costs, compensation 
insurance, an allowance for contractor's 
overhead and transportation of materials, 
plus 10 per cent for builder’s profit. 

Reported costs do not include the cost 
of land or of surveying the land, the cost 
of planting the lot, or of providing walks 
and driveways; they do not include archi- 
tect’s fee, cost of building permit, financing 
charges, or sales costs. 


In figuring costs, current prices on the 
same building materials list are obtained 
every three months from the same dealers, 
and current wage rates are obtained from 
the same reputable contractors and opera- 
tive builders. 





Below are shown the cost data from the 
29 cities reporting for June, together with 
similar data for the past five quarters. An- 
other 41 cities report in the intervening 
months. Similarly collected data are given 
on the cubic foot cost in the 29 cities re- 
porting this month. Beside the table is 
given a detailed description of the standard 
house upon which the bids have been 
made. The value of such a compilation lies 
obviously in the relative trends revealed 
rather than in the absolute values quoted. 

Every one of the 29 cities in both June 
and last December showed an increase in 
construction costs. Largest percentage in- 


crease was registered in Portland, Me. (12.6 
per cent), Boston (12.5 per cent), and in 
Washington, Milwaukee, and Wichita (all 
12 per cent) . Smallest percentage increases 
came from Baltimore (.01 per cent), Osh- 
kosh, Wis. (3.9 per cent), Cumberland. 
Md., Tampa, Fla. (4 per cent). Highest 
absolute cost was in Chicago where the 
FHLBB house ran to $7,260 as contrasted 
to the lowest price of $4,746 in Salisbury, 
N. C. The Chicago price is the highest 
ever to be registered by the FHLBB dur- 
ing its 18 months of recording, topping 
the record set in Great Falls, Mont., last 
April by $135. 














FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK G6UBIC FOOT 
DISTRICTS, STATES, 
i cosT TOTAL BUILDING COST 
JUNE JUNE JUNE MAR. DEC. SEPT. JUNE MAR. DEC. 
1937 1936 1937 1937 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 
NO. i—BOSTON: 
CONNECTICUT: ; 
HARTFORD $0.265 $0.236 $6,365 $6,131 $5,768 $5589 $5657 $5647 $5.655 
mw HAVEN 24 231 5,933 5,/53 5 636 5 468 5,544 5,509 
PORTLAND 247 214 5,916 5,252 5,252 5,245 5,132 5,124 5,103 
MASSACHUSETTS: h z 
BOSTON 270 241 6,487 6,275 5,781 5,876 5,773 5,780 5.699 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
MANCHESTER 245 22 888 5641 545 5467 5462 5416 54€ 
RHODE ISLAND: nop 
PROVIDENCE 24 229 932 768 633 5,57 5,496 5,531 5,574 
VERMONT: 
RUTLAND 241 222 792 5.696 5,305 5,305 5,329 5329 Sz 
NO. 4—WINSTON-SALEM: 
ALABAMA: 7 
BIRMINGHAM 253 209 6,077 ; ; 5,073 5,013 5,059 5,002 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
WASHINGTON 260 2 6,234 5,906 5,569 5,150 4,973 4918 48 
FLORIDA: 
TAMPA 238 223 5,716 5,619 5,500 5,483 5,360 5,379 
crown PALM BEACH 267 246 6411 6367 6038 5974 5911 5.889 5,894 
ATLANTA 225 204 5,410 5,228 5,150 4 897 4 889 4.854 4 849 
MARYLAND: 7 
BALTIMORE 225 205 5.402 5,388 5,401] 4899 4909 4427 4543 
CUMBERLAND 238 226 5,711 5.659 5,491 5,482 5424 5419 5,358 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
ASHEVILLE 207 199 4,968 : 4,762 4768 4778 4,79) 
RALEIGH 232 211 5,580 5,443 5,197 5,148 5,060 5,070 4,967 
SALISBURY 198 746 iene - $2 “4 inen 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
BIA 204 196 4886 4674 4804 4697 4712 4634 45 
VIRGINIA: 
RICHMOND 2:9 209 5 248 5,207 4 870 5,026 5,026 4964 5,062 
ROANOKE 225 202 5,391 5,331 5.014 4,760 4843 4544 4459 
NO. T—CHICAGO: 
ILLINOIS: 
CHICAGO 302 277 7,260 7,081 6,825 6,745 6639 6608 6,498 
PEORIA 285 267 6,833 6,585 6,312 6,33) 6420 6212 
SPRINGFIELD 291 269 6980 6908 6625 6,459 6459 6459 64 
WISCONSIN: 
MILWAUKEE 282 231 6,780 6,701 6.081 5,838 5,540 5,386 £ 
OSHKOSH 240 234 5,fee .  aare 5555 5658 5612 5502 53 
NO. (0—TOPEKA: 
COLORADO: 
DENVER 275 252 6,606 6.250 6,105 6,133 6,047 6,098 
ANSAS: > 
WICHITA 247 215 5,927 5,794 5,290 5,192 5,164 5,164 5,2 
NEBRASKA: é 
OMAHA 249 233 5,969 6008 5,601 5,578 5,582 5,582 5 
OKLAHOMA: ; 
OKLAHOMA CITY 243 232 5 823 5,816 5,486 5,449 5,561 572 «(SA 
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A house uses wood for: 


|. Framing 


4. Millwork 


6. Flooring 
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BEHIND THE PRICE 


of lumber, Building’s biggest 
material. Why the rise. 


Eicart out of every ten homes have lumber 
frames; and a majority have lumber 
sheathing, lumber siding, lumber shingles, 
lumber floors. Building is thus, not un- 
naturally, the lumber industry’s No. 1 
customer. 

Three months ago the Southern Pine 
Association made a study of 30 selected 
wood houses, announced that lumber (ex- 
cluding millwork and flooring) amounted 
to 20 per cent of the cost of the house. 
Proceeding on the basis that the cost of 
the lumber alone amounts to but 8 per 
cent of the total cost, Southern Pine argues 
with some point that the cost of lumber 
can rise as much as $10 per thousand board 
ft. without causing any appreciable rise in 
the total cost of the house. Nevertheless, 
it is noteworthy that lumber has lately 
staged the most spectacular price rally of 
any material in the building field with the 
exception of steel, rising to 102.1 of the 
1926 level. 

Main factors governing the price of 
lumber are demand, labor prices, and 
transportation costs. With most of the 
large lumber producers already owning 
their stands of timber, supply cannot be 
counted in any sense as a short-term factor 
of importance. 

Largest production center of lumber is 
the West Coast, whence comes 62 per cent 
of all U. S. saw timber. Here within the 
las! four months lumbermen’s wages have 
reached an all-time high of 77 cents an 

* following the organization of a lum- 
ien’s union. Possibility that they may 

e even higher before the year is out 
s from the fact that the CIO has 
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BUILDING 


lately staked out the lumbermen for an 
intensive organization drive which may 
well result in a defensive increase by the 
employers or a contract increase by the 
union. 

Transportation is a vital problem in lum- 
ber for the reason that while the greatest 
supply of lumber lies on the West Coast, 
the greatest demand comes from the East 
Coast and the Middle West. Except for 
short hauls, rail rates on lumber are un- 
economically high, and as a result the bulk 
of lumber is moved by boat through the 
Panama canal, a method which takes 
longer but costs about half of the rail 
freight. During the past year, however, 
this dependence on shipping has proved ex- 
pensive: maritime strikes centering around 
Seattle and extending sporadically up and 
down the coast have caused a*general price 
increase in shipping of between $12 and 
$14 per thousand board ft. Currently, these 
labor difficulties have died down and the 
shipping lines are for the first time in 
months able once again to maintain regu- 
lar shipping schedules. Bonuses and _pre- 
miums on freight charges are likewise 
disappearing. 

The relation between the demand for 
lumber in the building industry and its 
price is always an intimate one, one that 
has more effect than any other of the 
factors involved. If the volume of resi- 
dential construction is plotted against the 
price of lumber over a period of years, it 





Rising construction costs are hard to 
explain to the prospective home buyer 
who sees $1,000 added on to last year's 
$5,000 house. Smart merchandising calls 
for an explanation packed with facts. To 
the architect and the builder Tut Forum 
presents herewith a battery of simple, ac- 
curate facts about another of Building’s 
basic materials. 


MONEY 





will be seen that the price curve follows 
the construction curve with some fidelity, 
at the same time rising higher at the 
peaks and dipping lower at the depressions 
than the curve. In other 
words, the price of lumber tends to exag 
gerate both building booms and building 
recessions. Latterly it has risen sharply to 
reflect the New Year boom in residential 
construction. 


construction 


Operation of these three factors of wages, 
transportation, and demand on price of 
lumber has caused severe gyrations over 
the last six months to push the price of lum- 
ber to a new post-depression high in June. 
From last November to this June, Douglas 
Fir jumped from $29.25 to $37.35 per 1,000 
ft.; red cedar shingles from $4.39 to $4.55; 
Southern pine from $40 to $45. 

However, at about the time these in- 
creases went through, two of the factors 
which had caused the rise were adjusting 
themselves. The maritime strike was set- 
tled and home building was registering its 
fourth consecutive contra-seasonal decline 
in the face of a general increase in labor 
and material prices. With transportation 
more fluent and the curve of residential 
building on the downswing, the prices of 
lumber immediately showed a recession. 
For July Douglas Fir dropped back to 
%34.75, red cedar shingles to $4.25; South- 
ern pine to $41. 

The basic factors, however, all point to 
an early increase in lumber prices. This 
Fall should show a marked revival in the 
residential building market. The increased 
demand thus generated will be at once the 
occasion for the producers’ regular price in- 
crease; for the shippers to put into effect 
the higher rate they have long been threat- 
ening; for labor unions to enlarge their 
membership, thereupon up lumbermen’s 
wages still further. Late Fall should see the 
June high in lumber prices topped yet 
again. 
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MATERIAL COSTS LEVEL OFF 


as rents continue to mount, presaging a healthy future 


for the industry. Foreclosures decline. 
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Hs where a few minutes figur- 

ing saved a building manager 
$670.00 in a single building in a single 
year! Check these figures (based on an 
actual case) against your own. You'll 
find them interesting. 


39,000 square feet of Terrazzo 
flooring, in one of Chicago's leading 
office buildings, had to be cleaned 
once each night... six times a week 
--. 312 times a year. 


The average floor area cleaned with 
a bucket of solution was 900 square 
feet. One cleaning of this 39,000 
square feet floor space therefore re- 
quired just about 43 buckets. 


BUILDING 


MONEY 
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How many buckets like this do your 
buildings use? What is the total waste? 









just once. At 5 cents a bucket 
savings — using the STANDARD 
C.P.P. PRODUCT reduced the 





COMPARE THESE COSTS 


The“‘special” compound being used 
cost 90 cents a gallon. (Some cost 
as high as $1.50, or more, per gal- 
lon). To make one bucket of satis- 
factory soap solution the operator 
used 8 ounces of this compound. 
That cost 6 cents a bucket. 

By using 4 ounces of a STANDARD 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET PROD- 
UCT instead, the operator could do 
an even better cleaning job, and cut 
the cost per bucket to 1 cent, saving 
5 cents a bucket! 

Remember, it took 43 buckets of 
soap solution to clean the floor area 


cost by $2.15 per cleaning! 


Now multiply that by 312 clean- 
ings for the year. And you'll find 
the total saving is $670.80! 


Regardless of what your cleaning 
problem is, there is one soap or soap 
product that will do the job properly 
at the lowest cost. To help you choose 
the most economical soaps for your 
cleaning problems, Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. maintains a Free Consulting 
Service. 


Write us today, explaining your 
cleaning problem. Our technicians will 
gladly advise you without cost or obli- 
gation. And, our suggestions may help 
you save money. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


105 Hudson St., 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Jersey City, 


Jeffersonville, ind. 


IN. ff. 


Berkejey, Calif. 
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ORIGINATED AND PATENTED BY BARBER-COLMAN 
































ADJUSTABLE “HORSESHOES” RESTRICT 
RANGE TO SELECTED LIMITS... 


& In any automatic heating or cooling system, the equipment has a fixed rate of heat 

supply or extraction . . . which cannot be increased by any extreme setting of the thermostat 
. though many people believe that by ‘‘pushing the thermostat ‘way up”’ (or down), they 

can get faster results. To prevent such action by unadvised individuals . . . which only has 

the effect of causing the system to operate wastefully beyond the desired temperature level... 

two adjustable limiting stops (of ‘‘horseshoe"’ shape, as shown in the picture) are arranged to 

restrict the arc of action of the setting lever. These can be clamped in any desired positions 
. to provide whatever limitations are required by any individual system. 


J ‘““Horseshoe”’ limiting stops are an EXCLUSIVE feature on Barber-Colman Thermostats 
and are one of the many reasons why the Barber-Colman Flectric Systern of Temperature and 
Humidity Control has been widely accepted by architects, heating engineers, building managers, 
and residence owners. This systern has been proved to be the most effective means of obtaining 
dependable, accurate, automatic control of heating, ventilating, cooling, and air conditioning 
installations of all types and sizes. Write for descriptive literature. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY - ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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A MORTGAGE RISK 


is insured by joint action in 
Massachusetts. 


Tue most outspoken objection against 
FHA insurance of mortgage loans is two. 
fold: there is too much faith implicit jn 
the mortgagor, and for far too long a time. 
Savings bankers especially scoff at Ap- 
praiser Frederick M. Babcock’s system of 
risk-rating: Death, they argue, nullifies 
the most careful credit examination. 

To minimize this danger to a mortgage 
loan, it has long been standard practice to 
insure the life of the mortgagor. Such 
practice, however, has been desultory, 
never organized on a considerable scale. 
Last month, to plug a part of this gap, 
a plan had started functioning under the 





Bachrach 


Secretary Allen 


control of the Massachusetts Cooperative 
Bank League as agent for all cooperative 
banks and Federal savings and _ loan 
associations in the State. Dubbed the 
Home-Owner’s Protection Plan, it has, as 
an idea, been rattling around Massa- 
chusetts for years. As long ago as 1910 Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Warner M. Allen of the 
Massachusetts Cooperative Bank League 
was feeling out insurance companies—and 
talking into totally unreceptive ears. But 
insurance philosophy has changed mater!- 
ally in thirty years, sufficiently so that 
when, a year ago, the idea was resurrected, 
it marched steadily toward completion 
Last August Henry H. Pierce, then Com- 
missioner of Banking in Massachusetts, 
brought the matter up for the Leagues 
consideration. Ralph M. Smith of Somer- 
ville, then president of the League, 
promptly appointed a committee to ¢x 
amine the possibilities, and this commi''ee 
was continued into 1937 by the present 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Se ‘) ee Real € ella 


loabiants Sealex Linoleum Floors..:.d Walls 





in 3 bly [Piwabutpeniiielia 


“We were surprised that any single new building material could produce 
such favorable comment od such enthusiastic buyer interest as did Sealex 
Linoleum for floors and walls.” 

THE HARMON NATIONAL REAL ESTATE CORPORATION 


In Harmon's three big “Shutters and Shingles’’ developments in New 
York Suburbs, Sealex Linoleum Floors and Sealex Wall Linoleum have 
proved to be major selling points. All over the country, in fact, architects 
and builders have found that Sealex materials—up-to-the-minute in style, 
convenience, and economy—mean faster sales of homes. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


See how the baths and kitchens of ‘Shutters 
and Shingles’ homes are attractively “‘styled 
up” with Sealex Linoleum Floors and Sealex 
Wall Linoleum, joined by a cove-base. 





Sealex Floors and Walls are perfectly smooth 
and sanitary, easy to keep clean—and per- 
manent. They never need refinishing! Write 
usfor detailson these modern materials today! 





SEALEX LINOLEUM 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


5¢ aid (Wi, ll. 
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, 4 SECTIONAL CONTROL, developed by Moncrief, gives even 
temperature control, fuel economy and a range of flexi- 
| ~~ bility never before attained in winter air conditioning. 


This Shaker Heights, Cleveland, home where sectional control 
is applied, is equipped with two separate and distinct 
Moncrief winter air conditioning systems. One conditions the 
air of the rooms occupied by the family. The other circulates 
conditioned air only in the service quarters. When, for instance, 
the family is away, the temperature may be lowered while 
the servants’ rooms are maintained at usual comfort levels. 


Many benefits accrue from sectional control which we shall 
be glad to explain to architects who wish to take advantage 
of the latest attainments in winter air conditioning. 


Send for new literature describing Moncrief Winter Air 
Conditioners — made in special types for gas, coal or oil. 
* 


Moncrief Engineering Service is freely 
available to architects and builders for 
estimating and laying out heating plans. 


* 
@ Moncrief Gas Winter Air Conditioner 








THE HENRY FURNACE 
AND FOUNDRY CO. 





actional Control Winter Air Conditioning 


(Continued from page 50) 
League president, Pittsfield’s Philiy 4 
Damon. Chairmanned by Fitchburg’s \{j. 
ton A. Barrett, the committee invited 
every life insurance company writing jy 
Massachusetts to a conference. 

Out of that convention grew the cop- 
viction that since the service was for resj- 
dents of Massachusetts alone, it would be 
proper for the plan to be developed by 
Commonwealth companies: the five mu- 
tual life insurance companies chartered jp 
the State were reinvited to participate. Of 
the five, one declined. The other four 
agreed on an identical policy and schedule 
of rates. 

The Home-Owner’s Protection Plan calls 
for the insurance of the mortgagor—new 
borrower or present borrower—on a reduc- 
ing, single premium policy. Thus, a bor- 
rower 35 years old, in good health, who 
wishes to finance his house with a $3,000 
amortized 16-year mortgage, will pay 
$230.76 for his single premium on the in- 
surance policy. If his mortgage loan is 
increased to include the premium on the 
policy, the loan is made for $3,300, which, 
after deduction of the single premium, 
yields $3,046.16 in cash. Monthly payment 
would be $26.78, an increase of only $2.06 


| per month due to the inclusion of the life 


insurance benefit, in case the premium is 
paid off in installments. 

Of course, the premium may be paid 
off in full at the outset. However, acting 
on the assumption that the majority of 
borrowers would prefer an_ installment 
basis, the plan was evolved so that the 


bank which holds the mortgage pays the 
| premium, the bank being repaid in 


monthly sums. In the event of the bor- 
rowers death, the insurance company 
turns over to the bank the proceeds of the 
policy—equal to the mortgage—for the 
purpose of paying off the loan. The lend- 
ing institution executes a “discharge of 
mortgage,” which turns the house over 
promptly to the beneficiary. 

In the same way, the plan is adaptable 
to the present borrower. Thus, if a six- 


_ teen-year loan for $4,000 has been reduced 
| in eight years to $2,200, and the borrower 
| wants to buy such a policy for the remain- 
| ing eight years, the process is the same and 


the cost—for the remaining 96 months— 
still comparatively small. 

The plan, now at last under way, has 
taken hold creditably. Its practicability 
has been increased by reason of the fact 
that loans may now be legally made for 
definite periods from five to 20 years, while 
the longest period for which a loan could 
run under the cooperative bank plan has 
been around twelve and one-half years: 
this, obviously, leads to lower montlily 
payments and the chance to save fun«s 
for the purchase of the insurance. Further, 
the insurance companies were able to ma! 









an unusually low rate inasmuch as t! 
expense in regard to notices and boos 
keeping is obviated by the single premiu. 


3485 E. 49th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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After long experi- 
ence with various 
makes of refrigera- 
tors, R. 5 Liller 































left), owner of the 
Westwood Ambas- 
sador, at 10427 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, 
Westwood, ‘ “alifor- 
nia, chose gas re- 
frigerators for this 
model property. 


=| CHOOSES SERVEL ELECTROLUX FOR 
ITS SILENCE AND CONTINUED 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST 

































AS REFRIGERATION is low-cost refrigeration. 
Servel Electrolux operates on a simpler, different 
principle. There are no moving parts in the entire freez- 
ing system. A tiny gas flame does all the work, circulat- 
ing a refrigerant that produces steady cold silently and 
oC oe Nothing to wear, nothing to cause trouble. 
R. S. Diller, owner and contractor, of Los Angeles, 
C Roth nia, says: 


“T have had first-hand experience in observing the 
operation of refrigerators. We are using the Servel Elec- 
trolux because there are no moving parts or machinery 
to wear out and because we have practically no service 
to speak of for the life of these refrigerators.”’ 

In apartment buildings from coast to coast, the story 
is the same. Longer life. Lower costs. More years of 
completely satisfactory service. 

Before you decide on refrigerators, see the New Servel 
Electrolux models on display at your local gas company. 
Servel, Inc., Servel Electrolux Sales Division, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, 


EXPERIENCED BUILDERS SPECIFY SERVEL ELECTROLUX 


THE GAS REFRIGERATOR 
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THIRTEEN PER CENT SAVED 


on the cost of a six-room house 


by duplicating it ten times. 


I is as obvious as the heat of the August 
sun that the unit cost of a house will be 
decreased as the number of houses in a 


bids received from the subcontractors 
approached. 


Significant deductions from Appraiser 


Thus the roofing contractor might wel] 
have figured that his reduction in materials 
for ten houses would be offset by the 
modic use of his labor. 

Bids received on the most important 
items entering into Appraiser Ruben’s hy. 
pothetical house are listed under “Indi- 
vidual Buying.” Average costs for the 
same structure duplicated ten times are 
listed under “Operative Buying.” 


Das- 


Individual Operative 
Buying Buying 
Excavation, backfill, 


project is increased—through the bulk pur- — Ruben’s comparative figures: grading $ 250 $ 250 
chase of materials, through a general cov- G The pipe trades—heating, ventilating, Foundations, 
ering contract. Last month the diligence be cw waite f ld y" ore oe dampproofing 750 680 
. : é z—are fields showing rela- 
and curiosity of President N. M. Ruben of Pe P — . ee sate ti 1 —eEE Structural steel __. 50 50 
ah — os . . ively slight differentials. 
Chicago’s First Appraisal Company re- ee “ Masonry walls 1,030 950 


warded the industry with a detailed idea of 
just how much money can be saved. 


q Plastering likewise is a trade in which 
the operative builder can effect only a 


Carpentry, including mill- 
work, hardware, insula- 





Appraiser Ruben’s estimate: the same slight saving, and then only if he is a vcs — "an — 

sas eel all . . shrewd buyer. oe <> “= os 
$8,877 six-room house, when duplicated in ; : ; Sheet Metal 80 70 
volume of ten or more in a given location, @ Greatest savings can be marked up in Roofing 125 125 
may be built by an operative builder at a the shell of the building. Concrete, ma- Tite 145 145 
saving of $1,162, or 13 per cent, over the sonry, and lumber—those items over which painting and decorating 650 535 
cost to an individual who undertakes to the general contractor has chief control— Glass and glazing : 70 70 
build but one home. are all fields where bulk purchase of ma- Plumbing, sewerage, gas 

Appraiser Ruben wished to demonstrate terials and a large covering contract will fitting ...... 850 760 

| ; ; * a : reduce costs. Heating, air conditioning 685 600 
to the buying market a simple lesson in , ; agency 

| building arithmetic. He therefore took bids @ Carpentry and millwork, embracing angecie —— = me 
from Chicago subcontractors on a_ two- staircases, provide another category where om encanto ; ye ” 
story Colonial brick veneer home complete savings can be effected. = reser ster heii ~ = 
with winter air conditioning, and on the Obvious corollary to Appraiser Ruben’s reoneatgy — rs ve 
same house built ten times over. His com- comparison is that multiplying his base Siiliieis mami ne pec 
parative figures (see col. 3) are based on house by ten is not enough to effect as ene 4 
actual plans and specifications and on the appreciable savings as with a larger project. RE Cs ..$8,877 $7,715 
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How to change your washroom 
service from a liability to an asset) 





Aiene’s an easy inexpensive way to convert your washroom service into a tangible asset. 


Install Ivory Soap Dispensers. These modern, gracefully designed dispensers make the 
frequent task of washing face and hands during business hours actually pleasurable. For, 


unlike ordinary dispensers, Ivory Dispensers deliver honest-to-goodness soap—pure, 


gentle, rich lathering Ivory Soap. 










Ivory Dispensers will spruce up your washrooms 
y Pp I P} 


You'll find the complete story of these satis- 
faction-assuring dispensers in a folder which is 
yours for the asking. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Industrial Soap Dept. A F 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Ivory Soap 
DISPENSERS 


Ivory Dispensers deliver genuine Ivory Soap in fine, free- 
flowing flakes or granules. Each is a self-contained soap dis- 
pensing unit. No parts to rust, tarnish or corrode. Low in 
first cost and in upkeep. 


| | surprisingly yet cut your soap costs materially. 
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1934 


They drove in my last nail today. And then the 
painters came. Feel pretty proud decked out in 
three coats of gleaming Eagle White Lead. Every 
one who passes by says, “Wouldn't you like to be 
living there!” 


jp ars e painted with... 
EAGLE pure WHITE LEAD 


1935 


Just went through a tough winter. And now the 
sun's trying to parboil my hide. The joke is on 
him. Eagle Pure White Lead gives an elastic 
paint film. Even though the wood I’m made of 
expands and contracts, my paint film won't crack 
or scale. 


1936 


Still looking fine—thank you! My mistress 

has a facial every week but 1 won't need one for 
years. Eagle Pure White Lead can sure take a 

lot of punishment from the weatherman. Paint 
chemists say it’s because Eagle White Lead is 
chemically active— it anchors deep in the surface 
it is applied to. 


1937 


This is getting monotonous— but my 1934 com- 
plexion is still practically good as new! Eagle 

White Lead is surely a good investment. Now I 
know what the architect meant when he said it costs 
less per square foot per year. 


te \Yh MAR, 











Camera shows why Eagle White Lead 19 ae 
gives better paint protection .... . 


Ready at last for another beauty treatment. 
Pigment particles (1) actually “‘blossom rf 





S out” when, Eagle Whiee Leod ie mined Feel pretty good about holding off two years 
err) with linseed oil (2). This chemical union longer than my “twin house”’ across the street. 
2 of lead and oil anchors deep in the sur- The painters will have an easy time of it. Eagle 
. apes gabe toronet ae va Pure White Lead weathers by a gradual even 
aan wsithelinn— Reheat aka oe chalking— forms a perfect surface for repainting. 
1 scale when surface expands or contracts. Are they using Eagle White Lead again?— 








you bet your life they are! 


EAGLE 
E A G L F W q | T 7 [ F A D » Safeguards the beauty of wood, stucco and brick. 
p u r @ Choice of good painters since 1843. 
PICHER 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANYe CINCINNATI,OHIO 
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PREFABRICATED 


DUCT FOR 
FLEXIBILITY 














Lamneck Prefabricated Duct Series 
600 System offers the real solution 
to the problem of installing forced 
air and air conditioning systems. 
With only 350 items involved—in- 
stead of 2,000 heretofore—it takes 
care of all requirements easily and 
simply because the whole system is 


| turers 


THE 


THE FHLBB PLANS 


a method for an integrated 
building industry. 


W ive hard times on the ebb-tide, pro- 
motional ideas for the building industry 
have sprung up like crawfish on a wet 
beach. The National Lumber Manufac- 
Association developed its small 
house campaign (see page 4). The FHA 
had its home shows. The American Insti- 
tute of Architects broached its plans for 
limited supervision and limited fees. The 


Structural Clay Products Institute is now 


| ready to follow the lead of the NLMA. 


made up of interchangeable pieces | 


that provide extreme flexibility. 


With these 350 standardized items, | 


the installer is enabled to do a more 
complete and decidedly more effici- 
ent job than with handmade fittings, 
and the result will be infinitely more 
modern and attractive. 





PREFABRICATED DUCT 


FOR ECONOMY 














Standardization on a few inter- 
changeable items and an ingenious 
assembly method simplify installa- 
tion to a point that produces sub- 


stantial savings over costly hand | 


fabrication. Add to this the fact that | Cua 
| authority over home construction it be- 


_ comes the focal agency in the operation of 


Lamneck Prefabricated Duct is pro- 
duced in quantities by modern man- 
ufacturing methods, and you have a 
surprisingly low cost that gives you 
a big advantage in estimating any 
job. 


It will pay you to get the whole story. 
Write today for a copy of the Lamneck 
Guide Chart and Manual—a guide to 
greater profits. 








2D 


LAMNECK PRODUCTS, INC. 
439 DUBLIN AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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And this month the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board was relaying to its member 
institutions a handsomely printed brochure 
outlining yet another way of pulling the 
building industry together for a recupera- 
tive effort. 

Essence of the FHLBB plan is to cen- 


tralize the entire business of buying and | 
building a home in the offices of the lend- | 


ing institution. The idea was the direct 


outgrowth of the experiences of HOLC’s | 


Deputy General Manager Donald H. 
McNeal and Architectural Consultant 
Pierre Blouke in reconditioning better than 
150,000 of HOLC’s million foreclosed 
homes. Dumbfounded by the prevalence 
of shoddy construction thus revealed, they 
devised a corrective plan which has since 
been given a trial run in Washington, 
whipped into its present shape by actual 
field trials. 


Elements. The Federal Home Building 
Service embraces in any given community 
the local branch of Home Loan Bank, the 
architect, the builder, the owner-borrower, 
and the lending institution. Because the 
lending institution exercises the greatest 


the plan. 


Its function in the plan is to give 
preferential treatment to houses which 
have architectural supervision, qualified 
inspection, construction by approved 
builders according to standards laid down 


| by the FHLBB. For its own part the lend- 





ing institution undertakes to explain the 
functions and advantages of the plan to 
loan applicants; to see that he is directed 
to the cooperating architects and the ap- 
proved builders; and finally to coordinate 
all these services into one contract, thus 
relieving the home owner of the multi- 
plicity of detail so confusing to the layman 
and in the past so often open to abuse 
by builders. 

While the certification of good builders 
presents no problem to the proponents of 
the plan, enlisting the aid of the architect 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Cooperative GLF Office Building Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEW GLF BUILDING 
GETS MODERN HEATING 





Low Cost Heating and Long-Time 
Effectiveness Provided in the 
Webster Moderator System 


Concealed Webster Radiation 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Built during 1936, the 
modern, five-story office building of the 
Cooperative Grange League Federation 
stands as a tribute to the careful plan- 
ning and sound business management of 
the Cooperative officials. 

Working on a limited budget, officers 
of the GLF sought long life and low 
maintenance cost in selecting equipment. 

Study of the performance records of 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating in 
scores of installations convinced Grange 
Officials that the Webster Moderator 
System was the soundest possible invest- 
ment for the heating of their new 
building. 

The Webster Moderator System pro- 
vides balanced heating service. Heat is 
delivered continuously to all radiators and 
the entire building is comfortably heated 
regardless of the severity of the weather 
and without overheating in mild weather. 
Heating costs are held continuously at a 
minimum. 

The installation includes 70 concealed 
Webster System Radiators. The grilles of 
these “out-of-the-way” concealed radi- 
ators harmonize with the modern interior 
and increase available floor space. All 
cast-iron radiators used in the building 
are equipped with Webster Three-Point 
Valves to insure maximum flexibility. 


Two Webster Boiler Protectors guard 
against accidental low water in the low- 
ressure heating boilers. If water is lost 
rom a boiler accidentally, the Webster 
Boiler Protector automatically maintains 
emergency level and Dina the opera- 
tor with definite indication that water 
has been lost. ; 

The Webster System was installed in 
the GLF Building by the American 
Warming & Ventilating Co., well-known 
heating contractors of Elmira, N. Y. The 
building was designed by Arthur N. Gibb 
a leading Ithaca architect. 











These before-and-after facts point the way 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization 
existing installations. Consult your archit« 
engineer or heating contractor. Or addr 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Hea' 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities — Est 
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% Executive offices, the “front” of any organiza- 
tion, should symbolize the dignity of the com- 
pany name. And more than any other decorative 
material, Micarta, tastefully chosen, can create 
an air of good taste, quiet charm—dignity. 

The walls of the handsome office shown above, 
and those of the secretary's anteroom to the right, 
are paneled in Micarta. Satin-finish bisque was 


Westinghouse 





DECORATIVE MICARTA DISTRIBUTORS 


CHICAGO, ILL.........+....- HARBOR PLYWOOD CORP. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.........-.-- DAVIS PLYWOOD CORP. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL... CONTINENTAL SPECIALTIES CO- 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.........- GEO. L. WAETJEN AND CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y.....--- 005 U. S. PLYWOOD CO., INC. 


\\\ 


MN 


Bali 
WA \\ 


2 


chosen for large panels—a subdued harmonizing 
finish, practical but not drab. The trim is wood- 
finish Micarta in straight-grain walnut, perfectly 
matching the lustrous furniture surfaces. Only a 
damp cloth is needed to maintain the spotless 
newness of all the walls. 


Call or write your local Micarta distributor for 
complete information on this versatile, colorful, 
decorative material. J 06064 


MICARTA 


WESTINGHOUS 
ELECTRIC 





OAKLAND, CALIF......- PLASTIFORM PRODUCTS, INC. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH...MORRISON.MERRILL & CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH.....- 2. - seen RALPH L. ERNEST.CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO......--0-00% FRY-FULTON LUMBER CO. 
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WINTER 
AIR CONDITIONING 


por 


MODEST INCOMES 


Conceived, designed and engineered 
for oil and oil alone . 


. . the Evans 
was never a coal furnace and there is 
nothing “converted” about it. Factory 
equipment from the beginning was set 
up for one purpose, and the personnel 
trained to do one job well—the manu- 
facture of a special furnace that 
would realize the full advantages of 
oil as a fuel. 


Twelve years experience in the field... 
twelve years of specializing . . . of driving 
toward one objective has brought about the 
development of a furnace and air condi- 
tioner of simplified, sturdy construction, so 
far superior in efficiency . . . so amazingly 
economical in consumption of fuel oil that 
wherever one Evans is sold, from three to 
five additional installations follow among 
the friends of the first owner because per- 
formance is so satisfactory. 


Complete data on the Evans oil fired air 
conditioning furnace gladly sent on request 


THE GEORGE EVANS CORP. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 56) 

in the low-priced field has always been 
one of Building’s knottiest jobs. Although 
it aims its program specifically at the less- 
than-%7,500 house, the FHLBB thinks it 
has found an answer. To the architect it 
offers, first, a chance to provide limited 
supervision on stock plans for fees which 
the FHLBB tentatively sets at between 
$150 and $800. To this bare hook it then 
adds a juicier bait: every client sent to the 
architects by the lending institution is 
obviously a prime prospect for a full archi- 
tectural service, with fees commensurately 
higher. 

The modified supervisory service as out- 
lined by the FHLBB includes plans, esti- 
mates of construction costs, working draw- 
ings, plot plans, specifications, qualification 
of contractors, taking of bids, inspection 
of delivered materials, periodic supervision 
of construction, certification of payment to 
the contractor upon completion of the job. 
The plans offered by the architect are 
produced along the lines recommended by 
Walter McCornack’s AIA Committee on 
Housing for its “home clinics”; which is to 
say that they are especially designed by 
the architects, are suitable to the com- 
munity, are approved by the lending in- 
stitution—and may be used more than 
once to save time and money. 

Implicit in such a plan there lies, of 
course, an unspoken threat to the archi- 
tect. With the plan in operation, the lend- 
ing institution will insist on architect- 
designed, architect-supervised homes if 
they are to qualify under the FHLBB 
plan. If the local architects find the in- 
ducements too insignificant, it is quite pos- 
sible for the lending institution to set up 
its own design staff, refer prospects to it, 
and leave the other architects out in the 
feeless cold. 

Like every other plan, the FHLBB’s 
needs a good deal more than an idea to 
get it going. This one will have behind it 
two prime pushers. On the one hand it is 
planned to enlist the aid of the field staff 
of the HOLC to stimulate the formation of 
local groups which may qualify to operate 
under the plan. On the other hand the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board is throwing 
behind the plan the full prestige of its own 
name, automatically making all its member 
institutions strong backers. To implant the 
plan firmly in the mind of the public and 
organize demand from that side of the 
fence, the FHLBB has devised an elaborate 
and thorough promotional campaign, fea- 
turing booklets, newspaper advertising, 
etc., which it supplies free to all qualified 
lending institutions. And finally, it will 
seek to popularize a “Certificate of Regis- 
tration” for the owner, testifying to the 
fact that his house has been built under 
the Federal Home Building Service pro- 
gram. On the premise that this constitutes 
a guarantee of higher-than-average quality, 
it will presumably lend some value in case 
of refinancing or resale. 
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MORTGAGE BANKERS 


find a shortage of one-family 
houses, gauge future building, 


Last month there was released by the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
a double-barreled report on the poll of its 
members from 41 States. The survey looked 
at the present, sent out a hesitant feeler 
into the future. 

For the present, the mortgage bankers 
indicated that there was a definite short- 
age in single-family houses, 74 per cent 
of the membership replying that such a 
situation existed in their locality. But, they 
said, in the same breath, there is no serious 
shortage in two- or three-family houses, 
nor is there any in multi-family apartment 
buildings. Thirty-six per cent indicated a 
shortage in apartment units, only 33 per 
cent of those polled indicating a shortage 
in two- and three-family houses. 

Then, with the other barrel, the associa- 
tion report aimed at the future. Basing 
guesses on average advices from members 
in each locality, the association played 
prophet, attempted to gauge how great 
would be the number of houses built in 
a number of communities spotted for 
typical size and geographical distribution. 
Sole generality: single-family house con- 
struction will vary widely over the country, 
will be bound only by need. Results, the 
figures being estimates of the number of 
houses to be built during 1937: 


City Number of Houses 
US eer 2 4,000 
ee ere 500 
Minneapolis, Minn. 700 
Lansing, Mich. .......... 250 
el eee 600 
SS eee 800 
Evanston, [i]. .......... 100 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .... 500 
. <r ears 550 
Omaha, Neb. ............ 450 
New Haven, Conn. ...... 200 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 1,800 
Cedar Falls, Wis. ........ 20 
Richmond, Va. .......... 300 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 285 
Greenville, S. C. ........ 200 
Memphis, Tenn. ......... 250 
eee 1,500 
I CS oe ok ake 875 
Sherman, Tex. .......... 30 
Binghamton, N. Y. ...... 80 
New Orleans, La. ........ 300 
SN oe gid wed 2,200 
| a a 850 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 900 
a} ee 250 
Se ee ee 1,250 
a 1,000 
Pocatello, Idaho ........ 50 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1,800 
Spokane, Wash. ......... 300 
ay Re 200 
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SPECIFY TIE WIRE THAT HOLDS ITS 


.. then youll be sure 
of the strength 
back of 


J 


SUSPENDED CEILINGS 
TILE ROOFS 


PARTITIONS 
FLOORS 


N modern construction you know it’s metal 

lath and furring that holds the plaster—and 
wire that holds lath and furring together. But do 
you know there’s wire just made for this job, wire 
with just the qualities you need—strength, pliabil- 
ity and resistance to corrosion? Consider the char- 
acteristics of Monel* —it’s just that kind of tie wire: 

Tougher and stronger than bridge steel, non- 
corrosive as Nickel, yet so pliable that you can 
give it a good firm twist and it will not peel, chip, 
become brittle or break. Even when subjected to 
the constant moisture of swimming pools, show- 
ers or baths it will outlast the building itself. 

And as to cost: Monel tie wire installed is eco- 
nomical, for instead of double loops or 4” spacing, 
single Monel loops at intervals of 6” provide an 
ample factor of safety. 

So specify tie wire that holds its strength—make 
sure of the job with Monel. Use it for Suspended 
Ceilings, Tile Roofs, Partitions, Floors—wherever 
you need a tough, strong, non-corrosive tie wire. 
And if you’d like full particulars regarding range 
of uses, characteristics and installation data, 
please write: 












































THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street a New York, N. Y. 


* Monel is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing approx- 
imately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. This alloy is mined, 
smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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EYE 
DUNKAM 


Dunham Differential Heating, like 
the ‘Electric Eye’”’ is SENSITIVE and 
SELECTIVE. Sensitive to the varying 
heat demands of buildings—selective 
in its control of steam pressure, tem- 
perature and volume, to maintain 
constant indoor temperatures through 
every weather variation. 


Differential Heating keeps good 
buildings comfortable. It distributes 
Sub-atmospheric Steam (‘‘cool’’ steam) 
continuously, but at rates which vary 
imperceptibly with the need for heat. 
The uniquely low temperatures used 
(down to 133° F) account for the pleas- 
ant ‘‘feel’”’ of Differential-heated build- 
ings. Low radiator temperature warms 
the room air without scorching it and 
keeps that air in continual circulation. 


The Dunham Thermostatic Trap is 
likewise sensitive and selective, for it 
is the perfected successor of the orig- 
inal trap which revolutionized low 
pressure steam heating over a third 
of a century ago. Designed and in- 
stalled as one of the integral parts 
which function with other co- 
ordinated appliances to provide 
Differential Heating, it operates ef- 


ELECTRIC. 


THE 





TVA HOMES EXAMINED 


Show enormous work-creating 
potentialities of construction. 


As FHA, PWA, HOLC, RA, and TVA 
amply testify, the Federal government 
has, in recent years, become more and 


more interested in the problems of housing | 
and construction, nor is its interest en- | 


tirely due to concern over the moral, 
physical, and economic detriments of slum 
housing. Last month, to underline the 
government’s appreciation of the fact that 
increased construction means enormous 
work-creating potentialities, came a report 


on the indirect labor requirements in the 


construction of TVA homes. 


The investigators confined their efforts 
to the heavy materials involved in build- 
ing the three main types of houses: 
masonry materials (cement, sand and 
gravel, lime, brick, cinder block, concrete 
joists, and concrete slabs); lumber prod- 
ucts (yard lumber, exterior and interior 
millwork, planing-mill lumber; sash and 
doors, shingles, and cabinetwork); and 
iron and steel products (structural steel 
and nails). On the basis of weight, this 
represented more than 90 per cent of the 
materials used, only 50 per cent on the 
basis of cost. Materials omitted from the 
survey—for which the labor cost is high: 
hardware, electrical equipment, painting, 


| insulation, plumbing, plywood. 


Department of Labor statisticians in 
charge of the survey started with a look 
at the labor involved in the production 
of basic raw materials, continued through 
mills and plants, followed the materials 
over railroads to the site. Having un- 
earthed the man-hours required per unit 
in producing, manufacturing, and trans- 
porting, they computed totals on the basis 


| of each TVA house. Results: 


fectively over the more than 75° F | 


range of steam temperatures used in 
Sub-atmospheric Steam Heating 
Systems. 


Under certain conditions the values 
of this trap may be secured for other 
than Differential systems. 


Consult the Architect for good design and the 
Consulting Engineer for mechanical equipment. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
450 East Ohio Street Chicago 
2 A AS SL, TT 
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Total man- Man-hours 


House type and hours per 1,000 
class of product required cubic feet 
1'4-story brick house 
(17,156 cu. ft.) 
Masonry products 453.71 26.45 
Lumber products 875.32 51.02 
Iron and steel products 17.21 1.00 
2-story shingle house 
(13,600 cu. ft.) 
Masonry products .... 155.19 11.41 
Lumber products 1,161.38 85.40 
Iron and steel products 12.86 95 
2-story cinder-block house 
(10,000 cu. ft.) 
Masonry products 903.67 90.37 
Lumber products 313.65 31.37 
Iron and steel products 21.56 2.16 


Notable in this table is the fact that 
lumber products still hold a commanding 
position in house construction. In the con- 


struction of the shingle house, over seven | 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Built to Lam © 
and 
7 eal 


to Last 








ad 


Cat. 


House at Chatham, Mass. Roof 
and walls stained with Cabot's 


Creosote Stain. The architect 1s 
Edward Sears Read of Boston 








| 

The soft, transparent colors of 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains preserve 
the textured beauty of wood 
shingles which is lost forever when 
paint is used. These stains are low 
in first cost, and they reduce the 
expense of upkeep to a minimum. 
Their vehicle of pure creosote adds 
_ years to the life of the wood..... 
|Cabot’s Creosote Stains are avail- 
able in a wide range of colors and 
in the famous weathering grays 
which produce, in a few months’ 
time, the natural weathered effects 
which you see on New England 
houses, centuries old... .. Write 
today for color card and our new 
booklet, Stained Houses. Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., 1276 Oliver Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s 


Creosote Shingle 


Stains 
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For One-Hour Fire-Protection 
—Strong Crack-Resistant Walls 


SEHFORATED ROCKLATH 


THE FIREPROOF LATH 






@ Give your clients the extra satisfaction of one- 
hour fire-protection! Week after week the number 
of cities which have authorized the use of Perforated 
Rocklath* for one-hour fire construction grows. 
The number now stands at 275. There’s a reason— 
and a good one. Fire and water tests conducted at 
the Bureau of Standards proved that a Perforated 
Rocklath partition, plastered with one-half inch 
of gypsum plaster, qualified for a one-hour fire 
rating. 


Greater fire-protection is but one of many ad- 
vantages this remarkable product gives your clients. 
Perforated Rocklath is a sturdy non-warping fre- 
proof gypsum lath perforated with circular holes 
spaced at regular intervals. Plaster is applied; as 
it penetrates the perforations and “keys” at the 
back, a “natural” plus a “mechanical” bond is formed. 
The result is a smooth, lasting base for any decora- 
tion—walls of unusual strength, rigidity, and re- 
sistance to cracking. 





Yet, with all its advantages, a finished Perforated 
Rocklath and Red Top* Plaster job costs little, if 
any, more than an ordinary job. USG dealers every- 
where carry Perforated Rocklath in stock. 

a 
Perforated Rocklath being applied to studs goes up 


quickly, easily These Products Used Together Make Attractive, 
“ Economical Interiors 


PERFORATED ROCKLATH—The Fireproof Lath—plas- 
tered with 

RED TOP GYPSUM PLASTERS —Fireproof — Durable 

TEXTONE*~— for attractive textured surfaces of enduring 
charm 


TEXOLITE*—the new principle paint for distinctive color 
schemes 
*Registered Trade-Marks 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION USG PRODUCTS * 
BEAR THIS TRADE-MARK IDENTIFICATION U S 


Send for new Perforated Rocklath folder 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. C-8, 300 W Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me your new folder on USG Per- 
forated Rocklath. 


ee ee ae aS ON EN 


Se centecrcteterncinscnrinmmtmantsincemenmmnmnammnnaumnanes " 





. Red Top Plaster being applied to Plaster penetrates holes—gets 
Perforated Rocklath strong grip on back of lath 








UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
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with a NEW 
Rotary 
VENTILATOR 
a 














Low slung vane - less 
| overall height enhances 
{| appearance - holds ven- 
tilator absolutely steady 
} | in the wind. 





New curved body - mod- 
ern lines. Pleasing to 
look at. Provides the 
ultimate in efficient op- 
eration. 








~~ 


Oversize outlet provides 

extra large capacity un- 

j || der all operating condi- 
S | : | tions. 





Seamless steel elliptical 
tube interior construc- 
tion welded into one- 
piece frame. Most rigid 
construction known. 








Fr Stainless steel ball bear- 
ay ings in dustproof hous- 

—«* ings. Never need lubri- 

i> cating or attention. 


SUPER PERFORMANCE 


This new Swartwout Rotary is the 
ultimate in efficient design, su- 
perior construction, and extra 
large capacity. Specify it and as- 
sure that extra satisfaction which 
comes only with a job extra well 
done. 

Swartwout Ventilation Engineers are 
available for consultation without obli- 


gation. Located in all principal cities. 


Write today for this complete 
Swartwout catalog 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 


18617 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
VENTILATION SPECIALISTS 


MORE AIR PER MINUTE PER DOLLAR 

















| lumber products. 


BANE INTO BOON: 
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(Continued from page 60) 
times as much labor is needed to produce 
the lumber products required as is needed 
to produce the masonry products. For the 
brick house the ratio was two to one, and 
even in the cinder-block house over a third 
of the indirect labor requirements ac- 
counted for was expended in producing 


A Detroit realtor makes the 
trailer his office. 


A very practical realtor is Detroit’s 
Sylvester Charles Hadley. Faced with a 
threat to conventional shelter and there- | 
fore to his daily bread, the trailer, he | 
promptly converted it to his own pur- 
poses. Last month the trailer, under his 
auspices, had come out in an entirely new 
character role: it is now a real estate 
office. 

Detroit is the city where the manu- 
facture of trailers has become a major 
industry and where the use of trailers 
has become a major problem to municipal 
authorities (Arcu. Forum, July, p. 74). 
Capitalizing on the first factor and braving 
the second, Realtor Hadley bought two 
Covered Wagons, products of the na- 
tion’s leading mass-producer of house-type | 


= ay PRE 


Hadley Realty Office 


trailers, and converted them into what he 
terms “the first portable real estate offices | 
in Michigan—perhaps in the U.S.” 

During the week, S. C. Hadley, Inc. 
parks its portable offices next to the two | 
branch offices it maintains some three and 
one-half miles from the two largest Hadley 
subdivisions. Saturdays and Sundays they 
are taken to the subdivisions and opened 
for business. Advantages: their mobility, | 
since the need for driving a prospect sev- 
eral miles to a branch office to explain 


| plat details, prices, restrictions is obviated; 


their comfort, far greater than the out- 
doors, the salesman’s automobile, or the 
usual stuffy subdivision shanty; their ad- | 
vertising values, since many people stop | 
to inspect the subdivision office, remain to 
inspect the subdivision. 
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BETSY ROSS 


HOUSE 


All Window and Exterior 
Door Frames are Calked with 


Prcora CALKING 
ComMPOUND 


One of Philadelphia’s historic shrines, 
this birthplace of our Stars and Stripes 
Flag has been carefully preserved for 
future generations. To prevent moisture 
and dust leaks, with consequent deteri- 
oration, all window and door frames have 
been calked with Pecora Calking Com- 
pound. Pecora is the preferred calking 
compound where absolute reliability is 
demanded, for properly applied, it will 
not dry out, crack or chip. Widely used 
for air conditioning projects and as an 
important aid in preventing heat loss. 


PECORA 
CARTRIDGE 
CALKING GUN 


This new type, high pressure Car- 
tridge Calking Gun (patent ap- 
plied for) is a great time and 
material saver. Pecora Calking 
Compound is specially packed for 
this gun in non-refillable metal 
cartridges of approximately one 
quart and one pint capacity. 






- 





For further details see 
Sweet’s Catalogue or write direct to us. 


Pecora Paint Company, Inc. 


Member of Producers’ Council 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


Fourth & Venango Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Also Makers of a: 
MORTAR STAINS SASH PUTTIES 


Suction Mastic for Structural Glass 
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HARDWARE IN MODERN DRESS 


L, .st affected of all merchandise by the new trend in pack- 
» is hardware, a fact which led Modern Packaging to 
ict a survey to determine (1) the present level of 

wdware packaging, (2) what was the matter with it, 
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(3) what could be done about it. Two out of dozens of the 
new designs developed are shown here. The fuses in the 
upper illustration were originally sold in a bulky package 
on which there was so much lettering that nothing was 
legible. The new package, by Chicago Designer Paul Res- 


THE COMPLETE WINDOW 


VAAN AMS 


iB alk mt -taliehilelalel Mamisla-1 ta tilela® nign, Fenestra 
ict-1me a Alaloloh Mialohi-lalelib a -talalclala-t misl-meleaal 
t-te] ge] Mol-S ie laMo) Miisl-Minl-+3 Me lalel-Mivliele-Mmelal= 
ohm sol bilislola- a-tiell ME lalehn ml olicla-t Maw, Vaealli-ia) 
John Poe Tyler, who designed this unusual 


facade, included in the 13 x 31 opening 36 
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guishable when closed, due to. sight lines” 





carried. through the fixed units. Fenestra 


Service includes suggestions for special win 


ger, proclaims its make unmistakably, contains five fuses 
ted to occupy minimum space. The drills, originally sold 
round wood box, were rehoused by the Sefton Fibre 


eloh mM oladeloli-tulMelsle Mm eleclulolm@iillelul-tlmel a iiela « 


oY] ol-t Manolmtolsh-tall-alih Alelaehi-toMsdele-lalelthi-t 9 


' ‘Ve : > tee 
‘an Company of St. Louis in a flat-oval can with a photo- For vers write Detroit Steel Products Co 
ic label, designed by Wurzburg Brothers, Memphis, 2250 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich., or 
ng the contents. The new package saves 69 per cent . ; 
e weight of the old container, costs $3 less per thousand, ee Catalog in SWEET’S 


s infinitely better to look at. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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“arbilt 
VENTILATION 






@ No home is truly modern without 
a dependable electric kitchen venti- 
lator. Cooking odors and greasy 
fumes are definitely “out of date” 
and Mrs. House Buyer knows that 
kitchen ventilation is the only 
answer. Give the kitchens of the 
homes you build real sales appeal— 
specify a Victor In-Bilt Ventilator! 


THE CHAMPION OF ALL 
HOME VENTILATORS 


In the Victor line of In-Bilt Ventilators 
you'll find many important features such 
as automatic operation, three-speed con- 
trol, weather tight shutters and simplified 
unit assembly. They are built to give 
years of trouble-free performance —to 
operate perfectly in all types of homes 
and to be easily installed in walls of any 
thickness. Get the facts now about Victor 
In-Bilt Ventilators—mail the coupon 
below—today! 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
747 READING ROAD 


Mail ino ATneS TOD 


THIS COUPON TODAY! 


\ Here's the complete data on Victor In- 
ego Bilt Ventilators. Bulletin No. 905-C 

i illustrates and describes all features — 
gives specifications, installation data, 
etc. Send for it now! 






| VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
747 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


| Please send me your Bulletin No. 905-C which gives complete in- 
| formation on Victor In-Bilt Ventilators. 











| Address a ee Perse ae 


| Town State 


| 
| 
| Name | 
| 
| 
| 
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‘ (Continued from page 67) 


MUSEUMS 


Just announced was a proposed new building for New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, a steel and concrete build- 
ing five stories in height, designed by Architects Philip 
Goodwin and Edward D. Stone. It will occupy a large plot 





Museum of Modern Art 


running from 53rd to 54th Streets, part of which will be 
used as an outdoor sculpture museum. The structure will 
be faced with white marble and dark stone, and will not only 
provide much-needed room for growing exhibits and office 
space, but will reflect in an appropriate manner the character 
of its contents. 
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Just opened in London is the new wing of the Tate Gallery, 
gift of Lord Duveen to the British Government, work of 
John Russell Pope. Designed in Mr. Pope’s familiar manner, 
this third and largest addition to the gallery will be devoted 
to the exhibition of the Elgin marbles, works of Jacob 
Epstein, and foreign masterpieces. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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IRON FIREMAN and 
AMERICAN RADIATOR 





Arco stoker boilers fired bw Iron Fireman Bituminous Cow 


Flew left), Bituminous Hopper mode above), and by Iron 


Fireman Anthracite Cow! Flew below 





join forces to give your clients Superior Heating 


The science of stoker heating takes a long step 
forward with the development of Iron Fireman- 
Arco burner-boiler unit. It makes available to 
your clients new high efficiencies in automatic 
coal firing. This unit has proved a perfect burner-boiler 
combination. The Iron Fireman Coal Flow extracts the 
maximum amount of heat from the economical small 
size coal. The boiler, with a number of new features, is 
especially designed to transfer to radiators the maximum 





Designed by Don Graf 


if the fuel rule is a Fuel Savings Calculator. It is used for 

at comparative costs of various fuels based on past fuel 
on. With scales set, you are shown the per cent savings 
that will be effected with Iron Fireman firing. 


1937 


This side of the slide rule is a Heating Cost Calculator. It is used 

for estimating annual fuel costs in new homes with Iron Fireman 

heating. Scales are for climatic zone, b.t.u. content of coal, cost 
of coal, and type of house insulation. 


amount of heat from Iron Fireman forced underfiring. 

The Iron Fireman Coal Flow abolishes coal handling by 
conveying the fuel direct from bin to fire. Room tempera- 
tures are accurately regulated by automatic controls. 

You serve the best interests of your clients when you 
specify Iron Fireman-Arco unit—for both modernization 
and new construction. Iron Fireman Mannufacturing Co., 
Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 
Dealers everywhere. 


Send for Iron Fireman Heating Calculator Slide Rule 


Architects specializing in the residential 
field will find great use for this slide rule 
If you wish one, simply write on your 
office Stationery, ofr clip the coupon on 
3247 W. 


letterhead and mail to 


106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


your 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO 
3263 W 


106th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


() Send Heating Cost Calculator 
Send Iron Firema terature for Home Heating 


Commercial Heating 
Name 
Firm 


Address 
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SINK AND LAUNDRY SERVICE 
ALL IN ONE FIXTURE! 





© Here’s something architects will like — the Kohler 
Sea Cliff — especially desirable for the apartment kitchen- 
ette. A new Tray-Sink with a 14” deep laundry tray and 
an 8” deep sink basin. Swing-spout mixer-type faucet. 
3” ledge for soap, brush, cleanser. In regular or acid- 
resisting enameled cast iron. Sheet-steel cabinet with shelf, 
drawer, quiet-closing doors, toe recess. Camborne also 
available, with apron and adjustable legs instead of cab- 
inet. Two sizes: 42” x 24” or 50” x 24”. 





AMPLE SPACE for dishwashing. + « PLUS THE LAUNDRY 


. 
Enameled steel drainboard, Tray. The deep tray makes 
which fits over either compart- this section plenty large 
ment, is available, and provides enough for washing lingerie, 
all the advantages of a regular stockings and even a small 
sink with built-in drainboard ... family wash. 


¢ Tue Sea CuirF is a sink made to meet today’s new idea 
— the step-saving, space-saving kitchen. Women will like 
it. They’ll like other Kohler sinks too. There’s one for 
every kitchen, every budget. Specify Kohler in the next 
kitchen you design — the next bathroom too! There’s no 
substitute for Kohler craftsmanship, for Kohler quality. 
Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. 

SPECIFY KOHLER FITTINGS FOR KOHLER FIXTURES 


KOHLEROFKOHLER 


ae oe ae ee? PLUMBING AND Ce eee 
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(Continued from page 68) 


LAZY MAN’S CHAIR 


Last word in intensive use of space is this club chair de. 
signed by George Turney of Houston, Texas, which contains 
what is probably the largest collection of gadgets ever as. 
sembled under one seat. A radio of the new “silent” ty pe is 


built into the back of the chair, with controls in the right- 








Globe 
hand arm of the chair. The left-hand arm lifts up to disclose 
outlets for an electric razor, electric lighter, hair curler, 
toaster, and percolator. Also concealed in the left arm is a 
game board, which can be used as a lunch tray, and a minia- 
ture bar. Other gadgets contained in the arms are magazine 
racks, a typewriter, and space for lounging slippers. The 
chair, claims the proud inventor, is a complete one-room 
apartment. With wheels it should do for a trailer as well. 


SHOW WINDOW 


Mooern painting has made its influence felt in almost every 
phase of contemporary art. Architecture, posters, dress and 
textile design, the theater, and furniture have reflected the 
restless experimenting of painters since Cezanne. Latest ex- 
ample is the show window designed by William B. Okie for 





Marcus, Fifth Avenue jewelers, a three-dimensional blend 
of Chirico and Dali which centers on the glass medallion 
designed by Sidney Waugh for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Institute Competition winners. Missing only is the horse, 
favorite feature in Chirico paintings. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Hlere’s Proof That 
NATIONAL COPPER-STEEL PIPE 
2/2 TO 5 TIMES LONGER 






LASTS 


COPPER- 


STEEL 





NON 
COPPER- 
STEEL 


OOK at the difference between 
L these two pieces of pipe after 
seven years’ exposure. Practically 
no deterioration of the copper- 
steel pipe. 

To check corrosion loss and 
keep replacement costs to a mini- 
mum, architects, engineers, and 
builders are using NATIONAL Cop- 
per-Steel Pipe for lines subject to 
alternate wet and dry conditions. 
Its cost is lhow—only a few dollars 
a ton more than non-copper-steel 
pipe. 

In the table at the right are the 
results of actual service tests. 
They speak for themselves. 


Recommended for 


VENT PIPES 
SOIL LINES 


RAIN LEADERS 





WASTE LINES 
where alternate 
wetting and drying 
is a factor 

















Tlie of Ganeies _ Duration Indicated Life of Copper-Steel 
of Test Pipe over Non-copper-steel 
Vent Pipes New York 4 years 532% 
Vent Pipes Chicago 2 years 315% 











Copper-Steel pipe also outlasts non-copper-steel in steam-return lines. 





New England 
6 U. S. Cities 


Steam Returns 


Steam Returns 











9 years 249% 
10 years 240% 














Write for Bulletin No. 11, which 
reports other interesting tests — 
gives added proof that NATIONAL 
Copper-Steel Pipe stubbornly re- 
sists atmospheric corrosion and 
saves money in the long run. 


LOOK FOR THE GREEN COLOR 


National Copper-Steel Pipe is identified 
as follows: 

Black Pipe — Small sizes, colored green. 

Large sizes, two green stripes running 

lengthwise. Galvanized Pipe — All sizes, 

two green stripes running lengthwise. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


a5 Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


PITTSBURGH, PA 





* United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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(Continued from page 70) 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tue School of Architecture at Columbia University ap. 
nounces four new courses in the Planning and Housing 
Division. It is the purpose of these courses to supply to the 
architect and special graduate student a comprehensive 
picture of the problems involved in urban, suburban, and 
rural planning and housing. A number of specialists are 
assisting in the presentation of these courses. 

The School also announces the establishment, at the be- 
ginning of the next academic year, of a laboratory for pure 
research in design correlation. “The aim,” according to Dean 
Arnaud, “is to study product-design essential to contemporary 
living. Theoretical research will be followed by practical 
study of actual methods of production, and of the causes of 
evolution and obsolescence of design.” 

The New School for Social Research, 66 West 12th St.. 
New York City, announces for the fall a series of lectures 
on Contemporary Housing and Rehousing, under the diree- 
tion of Charles Abrams, counsel to the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority. The speakers include Langdon W. Post, 
Nathan Straus, Warren J. Vinton, director of the Re- 
search Bureau of the Resettlement Administration, Al- 
bert Mayer, New York architect and consultant to the 
Housing Division of the Public Works Administration, 
Frederick L. Ackerman, Evans Clark, B. Charney Vladeck, 
May Lumsden, director of the management division of the 
New York City Housing Authority, and Mr. Abrams, who 
will discuss legal aspects of housing. 

Concurrently, Paul Zucker, well-known German architect, 
will give a survey of contemporary architecture, interiors and 
furniture. The course will be offered both on Tuesday evenings 
and in somewhat briefer form, on Wednesday mornings, as 
part of the New School’s daytime program. 

The formation of a Bureau for Architectural Sculpture 


Sp ecify Fu tu re Se rvice and Murals has been announced by Mrs. Edith Gregor 


Halpert, 113 West 13th St., New York City. The Bureau, 


first agency of its kind, will serve as a connecting link 
REFLECTED BY THIS PAST RECORD between architects and a group of American painters and 
Think of it! 32 years of continuous, efficient door service. | sculptors of the progressive school. The list of artists is 
And then, through Kinnear’s reliable, nation-wide facilities the divided into two groups, the first composed of older, estab- 
doors that may have been damaged are reconditioned with 
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; q lished artists whose work is represented in major museums 
ae ae eae eee wore: Tn geome a poe | and private collections and the second of younger artists, 
Let ord atti Pienene Upward Acting Doors compliment all of whom were in the “New Horizons in American Art 
your specifications. exhibition held at the Museum of Modern Art last Septem- 


ber. In the first group are: Robert Laurent, sculptor, and 
| Th KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


_ the painters Bernard Karfiol, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Georgia 

1640-60 Fields Avenue, Columbus, Ohio | 0’Keeffe, Charles Sheeler, Niles Spencer, Nicolai Cikovsky, 

- . Son Anne Goldthwaite and Carl Walters, ceramist. The second 

— Fs ] group includes Rainey Bennett, Raymond Breinin, Louis 

Pas Gugliolmi, David Fredenthal, Hester Miller Murray, Joseph 

Pandolfini, Gregorio Prestopino, Mitchell Siporin, and John 

Stenwall, all painters, and Duncan Ferguson, sculptor. In- 
formation may be obtained from Mrs. Halpert. 

John E. Manning, formerly associated with Marshall & 
Fox, architects, and Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chicago, has 
been appointed Western Manager of Designers for Industry, 
Inc., industrial designers, with headquarters in the Merchan- 
F a na dise Mart, Chicago. Mr. Manning succeeds H. C. Gooding 
<< CP ere ARE THE DOORS |_| who was recently appointed Eastern Manager with offices in 
7 - Rockefeller Center, New York. 


om : ae The Chicago Architectural Club held its Annual Dinner 
and Meeting on May 21, electing the following officers: 
Thomas Mulig, president; Lee D. Berbiers, vice president: 


Henry Bresen, secretary, and John McPherson, treasurer. 
ROLLIANIG DOORS 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Permanently Etticient and Economical 


USG RED TOP INSULATING WOOL 


FIREPROOF...MOISTURE RESISTANT...DOES NOT DECAY 


A Proved 4-inch Conductivity Coefficient of .066 














A FORM OF RED TOP 
INSULATING WOOL FOR BOTH 
NEW AND OLD HOUSES 


© 








RED TOP STRIP WOOL—in 3 and Q ft. lengths 
to handle large areas quickly and easily. 


“Ta 
Pe hs 
i . ie of 


Showing stud application. Backed with heavy water- 
proof paper, RED TOPSTRIP WOOL is easyto nail. 


RED TOP JUNIOR BAT WOOL—in smaller sizes 
for use in complicated framing plans. 





*<> TOP NODULATED AND GRANULATED MAUR UR GSR e Watch @ 2-001) eed a, Bf 
WOOL-~—in loose form for pouring or “blow-in.” 


Specify this unique Insulating Wool 
that never has to be replaced! 


@ You can specify Red Top Insulating Wool* with full 
confidence that it will supply efficient, economical insu- 
lation. Made from the same chemically stable mineral 
base as glass, spun to a fluffy, resilient, long-fibered 
wool as light in weight as cotton, it has these important 
characteristics: 


FIREPROOF — Red Top Wool will not burn or support 


combustion. It is approved by Underwriters Laboratories. 


MOISTURE RESISTANT— It is inherently moisture resist- 
ant, which means that it maintains its insulating efficiency 
under all atmospheric conditions. 


DOES NOT DECAY— Unaffected by air, water, acids or 


gases, it never crumbles or rots. Will not harbor vermin. 


EFFICIENT— Independent laboratory and university tests 
show that a 4-inch thickness of Red Top Wool has a con- 
ductivity coefficient of .066 BTUs per sq. ft., per hour, per 
degree temperature difference. 


ECONOMICAL— Because of its high insulating value, 
low first cost and long life, we believe you will agree that 
Red Top Insulating Wool is the most economical insula- 
tion your client’s dollar can buy. 


Send for free “Descriptive and Specification Data’’ book 
with sample of Red Top Insulating Wool. 


ONLY RED TOP INSULATING WOOL GIVES YOUR CLIENTS SO MANY 
OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES: ONLY USG DEALERS AND APPROVED 
APPLICATORS SUPPLY RED TOP WOOL! 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY AF-8 
300 West Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
O Please send "Descriptive and Specification Data’ book on Red Top 


Insulating Wool. 


Name 


Address 


City. State 
*Reg. Trade Mark 
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Engineering Features 


That Have Won National Preference 


ILG UNIT HEATERS 















FULLY GUARANTEED 
ENCLOSED ILG AS A 
SELF - COOLED COMPLETE 

MOTOR UNIT 

* % 













CERTIFIED QUIET AIR 
1.U. H. A. MOVEMENT 
RATINGS 

* 
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COPPER COIL CAPACITIES 
CONSTRUCTION AND SIZES 
« 2 














Te 


RESPONSIBILITY 


ILG-BUILT from Motor to Coil 


You are creating future friendships and building future 
business when you recommend the Ilg Unit Heater. 
Quality of materials plus engineering craftsmanship 
are apparent in every detail — performance covering 
twenty years is a matter of record. Every third Ilg 
Unit Heater sold represents a repeat order. 


Built as a highly specialized product by the pioneers 
of the industry, the Ilg Unit Heater is the only one 
made with the Ilg self-cooled motor. The entire unit 


is Ilg-built, from motor to coil, a single name plate | 


guarantee — one and only one responsibility. You'll 
surely want to see the latest Ilg Unit Heater bulletin 
— ask for it and include a memo of any specific infor- 
mation desired. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2899 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 





MEMO — Send me specific Ilg Unit Heater information as follows: 


Name 
Full Address 
78 
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The American Institute of Architects announces the elec. 
tion of Arthur Loomis Harmon as president of the New York 
Chapter, Eric Kebbon, vice president, Frederick G. Frost. 
secretary, Cornelius J. White, treasurer, and Harvey Steyep- 
son, recorder. 

The Design Laboratory, recently liquidated by the WPA 
Federal Art Project because of decreased appropriations, 
has been taken over by the Federation of Architects. 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians. It will offer a three- 
year course leading to a certificate in product, textile, and 
display design. Day and evening classes of the Fall Session 
start September 27. Other sessions at the F. A. E. C. T. School 
will include courses in architecture, engineering and chem- 
istry. Further information may be obtained from the school 
at 114 East 16th St., New York City. 


AWARDS 


Roserrt Littie, of 602 East Chalmers St., Champaign, II, 
has been recommended to the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as the sixth Kate Neal Kinley Fellow. Mr. 
Little was graduated with honors from the University of 
Illinois in 1937. In 1936 he was the Allerton Traveling Scholar 
of the University and during the present year has won the 
Emerson Prize, the Medal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and the Alpha Rho Chi Medal in Architecture. 


COMPETITIONS 


Tue National Trailer Show announces the first national 
trailer building contest, with first prize of $500, second prize, 
$200, and third prize, $100. All entries must be registered 
with the National Trailer Show before May 15, 1938. Entry 
blanks may be secured from local dealers or the National 
Trailer Show, 250 West 57th St., New York City. 

The Child-Walker School of Design announces scholarship 
competitions in industrial design and sculpture. Applicants 
must be 17 to 21 years of age and graduates of high school 
or its equivalent. The contests close September 1 and 
awards will be announced September 25. Further informa- 
tion may be secured by addressing The Child-Walker School 
of Design, 234 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


PERSONALS 


Wieutseron H. Spav pre, architect, has moved his office 
from 163-18 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. Y., to Stevens Ave., 
West Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 
Gregory G. Lefebvre, architect, announces the opening 
of an office for the practice of architecture at 728 North 
Jefferson St., Suite 402, Milwaukee, Wis. 
John P. Donovan, building contractor, 
opening of offices at 770 South Schuylkill Ave., 
delphia, Pa. 
Harry R. Lenker announces the removal of his office for 
the practice of architecture to the Schmidt Building, in Con- 
tinental Square, York, Pa. 
Reuben Henri Bowden, and George W. Thompson, archi- 
tects, announce the removal of their offices to 19 West 44th 
St., New York City. 
Kenneth Franzheim, architect, announces the removal of 
his offices from New York to 2306 Crawford St., Houston, 
Tex. 
Gleeson & Mulrooney, 
of their offices to Fox Building, 
delphia, Pa. 


announces thie 


Phila- 


architects, announce the removal 
1612 Market St., Phila- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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A Square D Multi-breakerR for each 
floor and for all circuits. 


Cy 





Yan 
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For every circuit specify the 


SQUARE [J] MULTI-BREAKER 


@ No plans are modern that do not include specifi- pact, a Square D Multi-breakeR can be installed in 
cations calling for the “full comfort” of adequate any convenient wall. 


wiring—and adequate wiring starts with the Square If you want the buildings you design to have the 


D Multi-breakeR. “full comfort’ of adequate wiring, your electrical 
Eliminating the inconvenience and annoyance of specifications should read: “All wiring to be in ac- 

blown fuses, the Square D Multi-breakeR has made cordance with the local electrical code and all circuits 

the conventional entrance switch and fuse box a thing are to be protected by Square 

of the past in any building plans. It provides circuit D Multi-breakeRs.” They add 

breaker protection and branch circuit switching of little, if any, to the cost of 

circuits up to 50 amperes. Neat, attractive and com- __ the building. 
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FOR MODERNIZATION AND 
ZONED SYSTEMS 
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TO LOC ML UNITS 
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OTHER ZONED | 


UDITORIUM Conditioning Corporation 
presents this system (*) especially for those 
who wish to include air conditioning in their 
modernization programs and for those who de- 
sire to install an air conditioning system which | 
can provide wide variations in air conditions in 
different parts of the same enclosure or building. 





Intensively conditioned air is delivered from 
a central source to a number of units serving 
separate rooms or different parts of a single 
area. At each unit the cold air is augmented by 
room air under manual or automatic control so 
that air at different final temperatures may be 
delivered by the different units. 


The system is economical as its operation is | 
limited to active units. Sun effect and different | 
degrees of occupancy are compensated for. It is | 
of special value in hotels and offices where dif- | 
ferent people have different ideas of comfort. 


Our licensees will gladly give you further in- 
formation and tell you of many variations of this | 
system for accommodating different conditions. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION—Detroit, Mich. 
BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY—Buffalo, New York 
CARRIER CORPORATION—Newark, New Jersey | 
FRICK COMPANY—Woaynesboro, Pa. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY—Schenectady, N. Y. 
J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORP.—New York, N. Y. 
THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 
(Division of B. F. Sturtevant Co.) 

Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
COMPAN Y—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION—York, Pa. 





(*) Auditorium Air Conditioning Systems are covered by many 
issued patents and pending applications. 


AUDITORIUM CONDITIONING 


CORPORATION 


New York Office —17 East 42nd Street . New York 
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FORUM OF EVENT$ 


(Continued from page 78) 


Fallon & Mills, architects and engineers, have dissolved 
partnership. Joseph R. Fallon will practice architecture 
under his own name at 510 First National Bank Building, 
Richmond, Ind. 


DEATHS 


Srocxtox B. Court, 74, retired architect, at his home in 
Elizabeth, N. J., on June 22. 

A native of Paterson, N. J., Mr. Colt attended Columbia 
University and received a Bachelor of Philosophy degree 
from its Department of Architecture. 

After a short apprenticeship in the office of George B. Post, 
he opened his own office in New York City and maintained it 
until his retirement in 1928. 

A specialist in the Renaissance style, Mr. Colt is best 
known as the architect of the Barclay Building, 299 Broad- 
way, and the Emmet Building, 95 Madison Ave. The latter 
was designed in collaboration with the late J. Stewart Barney, 
with whom he was associated for a few years. 

Mr. Colt was a member of The Architectural League of 
New York, the American Institute of Architects, the New 
York and New Jersey chapters of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and the Union County Society of 
Architects. 


Cuantzs Henry SupHoE.LtTerR, 72, retired architect, at his 
home in Joplin, Mo. 

Mr. Sudhoelter was the designer of many buildings in 
Joplin and of several teachers’ colleges in Oklahoma. Among 
the latter are the buildings at Ada, Weatherford and Lang- 
ston, Okla. He was employed by the State of Oklahoma under 
Governor Haskell’s administration. The Indian Territory 
building at the World’s Fair at St. Louis in 1904 was designed 
by him. 


Agravur Di110N, 67, retired architect, at his home in South 
Orange, N. J., on June 6. 

After graduation from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, Mr. Dillon 
helped organize the architectural firm of Dillon, McClellan 
& Beadle of which he was formerly head. His most outstanding 
designs were the War Memorial at Lake Champlain, N. Y., 
and the South Orange Public Library. 

Mr. Dillon was a member of the Architects League of 
New York. 


James Srearns Lee, 67, architect, at the Phillips House of 
Massachusetts General Hospital on June 8. 

Mr. Lee was chiefly known as an architect of private 
homes and many of the large summer estates on Cape Cod 
were designed by him. 


Ricuarp G. Scumip, 74, architect, at St. Luke’s Hospital 
in Chicago on June 6. 

Born in Chicago, Mr. Schmid was educated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and in Europe. 
Before opening his own office in Chicago, he was for several 
years connected with the Boston firm of Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge. Best known for his club and industrial buildings, 
he designed the Medina Temple in Chicago, the Syria Mosque 
in Pittsburgh and Masonic temples in Kenosha, Wisconsi2, 
Allentown, Pa., and Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Entrants in Better Homes & Gardens $5,000 Contest are Aahing 
“WHERE CAN WE USE BONDEX ann MODEX 


TO GET OUR PAINTING DONE FREE?” 


“Every cent you pay for paint and labor will be re- 
funded if you use Bondex or Modex, or both. Just 
keep your painting bills and mail them to us when 
your name is announced as a cash winner.” That's 
the offer the Reardon Company is advertising to 
winning contestants in “Better Homes & Gardens” 
1937 contest for building and remodeling homes. 
These floor plans make it easy for you to answer 
questions about Bondex and Modex. 





BASEMENT 

1. Recreation Room— Walls Bondex, ceiling Modex. 

2. Fruit & Vegetables— Walls Bondex, ceiling Modex. 

3. Fuel— Walls Bondex, ceiling Modex. 

4. Heater— Outside wall Bondex, inside wall Modex, 
ceiling Modex. 

5. Laundry — Walls Bondex, ceiling Modex. 

A. Areaway — Walls Bondex. 

B. Stair Hall— Walls and ceiling Modex. 


SECOND FLOOR 


1. Master Bedroom —Walls* and ceiling Modex. 
2. Bedroom —Walls* and ceiling Modex. 


3. Bedroom —Walls* and ceiling Modex. Ss END F ©] = EXTERIOR 

\. Stair Hall—Walls* and ceiling Modex. Cc OMPL ETE Use Bondex if outside walls are stucco, brick, 
s. Storage—Walls* and ceiling Modex. stone, or concrete blocks. 

©. Bathrooms— Use good oil paint or enamel. LITERATURE House Plan Reproduced by Permission of 


Walls of plaster, wallboard, gypsum or fibre board. 





UST - 1937 


The importance of these two products demands 
their consideration on every job. 


MODEX — the Modern Casein Paint in Powder 
Form ...requires no priming coat and is wash- 
able ...25% to 50% lower in cost per ready-to-use 
gallon than paste casein paints. 


BONDEX—the Waterproof Cement Paint ...water- 
proofs, beautifies and preserves in one treatment. 
Stops basement leaks, weatherproofs stucco homes; 


FIRST FLOOR 

1. Living Room —Walls* and ceiling Modex 

. Dining Room —Walls* and ceiling Modex. 

. Kitchen— Use good oil paint or enamel. 

Bedroom or Den—Walls* and ceiling Modex. 

. Garage—Walls Bondex, ceiling Modex. 

. Vestibule —Walls* and ceiling Modex. 

. Hall—Walls* and ceiling Modex. 

}. Bathrooms— Use good oil paint or enamel. 

Walls of plaster, wallboard, gypsum or fibre board. 
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Morgan Jewelry Store, Lansing, Mich. 
Lumar Yule 


LUMAR FOR... 
UNUSUAL LIGHTING 
EFFECTS 


Since the first days of architecture, marble has 
been the building stone chosen for its unequalled 
beauty and durability. Today, Lumar, the scien- 
tifically treated Vermont Marble, adds a remark- 
able light diffusing property that cannot be matched 
in synthetic products. 


KE 


By daylight, this specially selected marble adds 
unusual beauty to store fronts and interiors. At 
night, under artificial lighting, these effects are 
heightened and made more distinctive by the use 
of Lumar, the new luminous Vermont Marble. 


VERMONT MARBLE CO., PROCTOR,VT. 


Branch Offices, New York, Boston, *Philadelphia, Albany, 
*Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Washington, D. C., *San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, *Tacoma, *Dallas, *Houston, Toronto, Ont., 
*Peterborough, Ont. 


*Branch Plants in these cities. 
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PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 24) 
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HEAT SOURCE 

The convectors of unit heaters may be supplied with either 
hot water or steam. If hot water is used, it should be 
mechanically, rather than gravity circulated, at a rate based 
upon manufacturer’s recommendations for the particular 
type of heater used. Normally, the heat output of a heater 
of a given size and type will be somewhat less if water js 
used as the heating medium rather than steam, although this 
may be to a certain extent obviated if the rate of air circula- 
tion through the heater is accelerated. 

Either high or low pressure steam may be used as the heat- 
ing medium. Where heaters are to handle air at temperatures 
below freezing, as where outdoor air inlets are provided jin 
Northern climates, a minimum steam pressure of five 
pounds must be maintained on the heating surfaces to pre- 
vent freezing of condensate in the tubes. Proper venting 
of air from the coil must be obtained with all steam 
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Ilg unit heaters in drafting room 


pressures, and with high pressure steam it is essential that 
properly constructed traps and some form of thermostatic 
air by-pass be used as well as adequate condensing legs. 
Where low pressure steam is used, it is necessary that proper 
means be provided for the removal of heavy condensation. 
The use of vacuum or return pumps and receivers is desirable 
in all jobs of sufficient size to warrant the use of such equip- 
ment, and where gravity systems are employed it is essential 
that the difference in level between boiler and heater be 
large enough to compensate for the pressure loss through 
the convector at its highest condensation rate. 


CAPACITY 

Current practice in unit heater rating is to quote capacities 
in Btu. per hour at given steam pressure and temperature 
of air entering the heating unit. Steam at 2 Ib. pressure and 
entering air at 60° F are used as the standard basis of rating. 
Many manufacturers give as well the number of cubic feet 
of air at a given temperature which the unit will deliver 
when operating at a given speed. The Btu. capacity of a unit 
heater increases as the steam pressure increases, and decreases 
as the temperature of the air entering the heater increases. 
Unit heater ratings customarily apply to free delivery units 
only. If intake or discharge ducts are used in connection W ith 
the heater, or air filters or other auxiliary equipment em- 
ployed, deductions must be made for the reduction in air 
and heat capacity which will result from the added resistance 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Everywhere—people are keenly interested in and buying 





modern building products that offer new advantages— 
products that give extra service and better performance! 
Carey Research has developed products in which these 
Modern requirements have been anticipated—that pro- 


vide architects and builders with new ways of giving 





greater values—of building better homes. 


Carey Cork-Insulated Shingles 


CORK-INSULATED SHINGLES One of a group of new Indianapolis homes built by 


- 


Gregory & Appel, Inc., roofed with Carey Cork-In 


An exclusive Carey Development—THE asphalt shingle with I SEs ey eeeeeeen, Aschiten 


outside mineral surface for weather protection; cork layer on 
underside for insulation. Provides long-wearing roof and roof 
insulation, both for roof cost only. Extra thickness and non-fading 
ceramic colors add to roof beauty and distinction. Recommended 
for new homes where the budget does not provide for Carey Home 
Insulation; for new homes where additional roof insulation is de- 


sirable; for low-cost modernization of old homes. 


CAREY HOME INSULATION 


Remarkable for its low conductivity and resistance to moisture. 





Blowing Carey Home Insulation into Old Homes 


Will not shrink, bulge, warp, deteriorate or disintegrate. Fire- Modern equipment blows the insulation into walls 
: ee : ; and roofs of old homes to proper density, insuring 
proof; vermin-proof; permanent as the building. Provides maxi- efficient results. 


mum efficiency in temperature control, both winter and summer. 
Available in Loose Fibre, Granulated and Bats, to meet specific 


conditions in insulating NEW and OLD homes. 


CAREY DAMP-PROOFING and WATERPROOFING 


Basements not properly protected against seepage of ground water be- 
come damp and unhealthy. Rain water comes down the outside to the 
foundation walls, soaks through and evaporates INSIDE, making the 
basement damp and clammy. To avoid this—to make sure that cellars will 
be as dry and healthful as living rooms, include Carey Waterproofing 
Materials in your specifications for the construction of homes. 


Other Carey Products include: Insulations for Heating Systems and 
Air Conditioning Ducts; Built-up Roofings; Asbestos-Cement Shingles and 


siding; Corrugated Asbestos Roofing and Siding; Preformed Asphalt Carey Damp-proofing and Waterproofing j 


Plank and Flooring: Roof Coatings. om 2 0 basements, specify Carey Water- 
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@ Bus Duct installed in New County Court House, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Specify (FA) BUS DUCTS 


...and Get a Better Job 


,  — old feeder distribution 
systems are inadequate — where Air Conditioning 
and other added loads require new and increased- 
capacity service equipment—you will get a better job 
if you tear out the old wiring system and replace it 
with @ Bus Ducts for both vertical and horizontal runs. 


As the name implies, ( Bus Ducts are enclosed ducts 
— made of sheet steel, sheet aluminum or sheet 
copper—which carry all feeder bus bars. They are 
easy to install because they are formed to accurately 
meet the space requirements of the job. 


Each section of bus bar is properly spaced for a 
specified voltage and is rigidly supported as pictured 
in the above illustration of a horizontal run... 
Designed for transposition of phase bus bars where 
required to equalize inductive effect. €@ Bus Duct is 
furnished with flexible, low-resistance expansion 
joints, where necessary. 


Take advantage of @ experience and co-operation 
on your next new or remodelling job ... Specify 
@ Bus Duct and Service Equipment. 


Get Catalog No. 56. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
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(Continued from page 82) 


imposed by this equipment. The amount of such reduction 
will vary with different types of heaters, and will depend 
primarily on the type, design and speed of the fan employed, 
and no uniform percentage of reduction can be given for 
all kinds of heaters for a given added resistance. In general 
propeller fan and low-speed fan units will have a larger 
reduction in capacity for a given added resistance. Where 
the use of such equipment is contemplated, unit heater 
ratings with such equipment may be obtained from the 
manufacturer. 


LIGHT WEIGHT CONCRETE FLOOR 
AND ROOF DECK 


Unique design combines advantages of pre-cast and monolithic 
construction. 


A factor of primary economic and engineering importance 
in the design of multi-story structures, the problem of how 
to reduce the dead weight of fireproof floor construction for 
buildings of this type, is one which has received considerable 
attention. Similarly, in the construction of roof decks, wher- 
ever wide spans have made the question of dead weight an 
important consideration, much effort has been expended in 





Re os 


Pouring concrete, White-Steel Monolithic System 


an attempt to reduce this weight. This is of course because 
weight savings at these points are multiplied in further 
savings in supporting framework, beams, columns, etc., all 
the way down to the foundation, and in the foundation 
itself. These savings result in cost reduction of formidable 
proportions which are increased as the height of the building 
or width of the clear span of the roof increases. 

In an effort to solve this problem, all sorts of new structural 
systems and materials have been introduced with varying 
degrees of success. That no one of the solutions so far pro- 
posed or actually introduced has been universally success!u! 
is attested by the number and wide variety of the systems 
now in use. There is as yet no unanimity as to the best 
structural method, or even material, to employ. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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someone meeting someone; something moving somewhere; all traveling safely, 
swiftly, and on schedule time . . . in cars of steel on roads of steel. To the rail systems 
of America, where the quality of steel is the measure of certainty in service, Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY makes a definite contribution to the safety and comfort of travel. This 
time tested metal—first recognized by railroads for its greater corrosion resistance— 
safely fastens thousands of miles of track. COP-R-LOY plate forms the 
bodies of sturdy cars; COP-R-LOY sheets provide the ducts for air- 
conditioning; COP-R-LOY serves as boiler tubes, as air lines for brakes, 
as dependable systems for plumbing, heating and refrigeration. For the 
same safe economical service to the home, business building, mill and 


factory, COP-R-LOY is sold by leading distributors. It's Wheeling Steel. 


Copyright 1937, 





by Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va 


*COP-R-LOY ITS WHEELING STEEL 


This advertisement appeared in National Magazines during July 
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Most such solutions to the problem of light weight floor and 
roof deck construction revolve around two important factors: 
the use of light weight materials such as sheet metal, gypsum 
and light weight concrete, and the effort to make every part 
of the completed structure a structurally functioning part of 
the floor, rather than acting simply as dead weight on 4 
separate skeletal framework. This latter requirement has 
been fulfilled in a variety of ingenious ways in structural 





systems employing almost every material, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that with few exceptions the degree to which 


it has been accomplished is a good index of the structural 
N E W H E AT | N G efficiency of the system as a whole. 
Monolithic light weight reenforced concrete slabs fulfill this 
requirement to a maximum degree, and a number of highly 
DATA AVA | lA 5 LF efficient combinations of steel beams and concrete arches 
e 
| to Axchitects 
| 
| Ld. 
| and Suilders 


Now ready . . . impartial performance records of ap- 
proved Anthracite heating equipment. Also informa- 
tion of most recent developments in the heating field. 

This service, and other information gained through 
many years of heating research, are available to you 
through Anthracite Industries, Inc. 

It is a non-profit corporation, organized to focus 
all the experience and service of the principal factors 
| interested in extending the economies and conven- 
iences of Anthracite in home heating. 


field force of trained heating men, with all the accum- 


: , , 

| You may have the personal help of an extensive 
’ 

| ulated experience of the Anthracite industry at their 
’ 


command. 





In addition, Anthracite Industries, Inc. maintains 
a fully equipped research and testing laboratory. 


— 


Makers of Anthracite equipment have long relied on 





. it for accurate testing of equipment. Its staff of engi- 





F 


neers cooperates in improving existing equipment, ' 
Placing floor beams, White-Steel Monolithic System 


and in developi~ 3 new equipment. 


@ Be assured, when you see the Anthracite Industries’ 
seal of approval on any equipment, that it has passed the 
most rigid tests in the heating industry. Let Anthracite 
Industries, Inc. help you. Let its seal be your guide 


in selecting equipment. 


have also been worked out which result in considerable weight 
and cost savings. Efforts are continually being made to 
simplify this type of construction, eliminate costly formwork 
and make less rigorous the supervision necessary in order to 
obtain a satisfactory job, without abandoning the funda- 

mental advantages of monolithic construction. 
ANTHRACITE INDUSTRIES, Ineo. | The White-Steel Monolithic System, a recently introduced 
Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. ; 


method of light weight floor and roof construction, approaches 
(SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON OPPOSITE PAGE) the problem from this point of view. In this system, uniform 





pre-cast, reenforced light weight concrete slabs are employed 


Clonnaylvania in such a way that they ultimately become a structural part 


of cast-in-place, steel sheathed concrete beams, forming @ 
monolithic T-beam structure. This system thus combines the 
advantages of factory fabrication and speedy erection of the 
light weight slabs with the advantages of a one piece, poure: 
COAL g g g p 


| in place, T-beam concrete slab. 


THE so.iD FUEL FOR SOLID COMFORT (Continued on page 98) 
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Cottage or skyscraper... factory or great 
public project. Any. building . .. any elec- 
trical item. No matter what the job, you 
can turn to Graybar for experienced as- 


sistance in solving electrical problems. 
Consult us! ... Furthermore, Graybar’s 
nationwide service of supply can bring 
distribution economies, conveniences to 
your job. And Graybar’s 68 year reputa- 
tion stands behind every product. 


TaybaR 


‘ N 83 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXE 
UTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG 
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“WASHES LIKE A CHINA DISH” 


(<7 al <I 





REVOLUTIONARY 


LUSTERLO 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL 
PASTEL-TINTED WALLS 


PRACTICAL 


@ Now you can assure clients that walls and woodwork 
finished in delicate pastel shades can be kept beautiful with- 
out extra cost! Berry Brothers new Lusterlo brings unusual 
durability to this type of finish. Actually, it washes like 
a china dish! 


Grease spots, ink stains and pencil marks can be quickly 
washed away with only soap and water. Lusterlo’s original 
sheen is immediately restored this easy way! 


Lusterlo increases the attractiveress of office buildings and 
apartments—keeps them rentable far longer. It contains 
Lionoil, the secret-processed sealer that gives long life to 
all Berrycraft paints. That’s why homeowners with large 
families especially value Lusterlo! Specify this amazing 
finish whenever colorful interiors are desired without any 
increase in maintenance costs. Color chips and an informa- 
tive booklet containing complete details about practical 
Lusterlo will be sent on request. Simply address: 
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Basis of the system is a special hollow channel shaped steel 
beam made of sheet steel. These beams are much lighter 
than ordinary steel framing used for the same purpose, and 
are capable only of supporting the dead weight of the floor 
structure and light live loads. They are placed across the 
bays usually on 3 ft. centers, and ultimately concrete filled 
to produce beams capable of supporting both dead and live 
loads. Across this supporting framework are placed pre-cast, 
light weight concrete slabs, slightly less than 6 ft. long, with 
reenforcing mesh projecting from the ends. These slabs are 
factory fabricated under controlled conditions, and vibrated 
for greater uniformity and strength. Slabs are staggered so 
that the alternate ends occur over alternate beams, and a 
dowel hole is provided in the center of each through which 
steel dowel stirrups project into the beam beneath. Edges 
of the slabs are V-jointed. The reenforcing mesh projecting 
from the ends of each slab is turned down into the hollow 
beam, and reenforcing rods placed longitudinally in each 











bs WIRE MESH REINFORCING 


No 































Isometric drawing of the White-Steel Monolithic System. Hollow steel 
beams are concrete filled, forming a one-piece T-beam slab. 


beam. After this dry, entirely prefabricated and almost com- 
plete structure has been set up, the hollow beam sections and 
the spaces between the ends of the pre-cast floor slabs are 
filled with concrete, all work being done from the previously 
set up structure and requiring no additional support or form- 
work except where concrete girders occur. Either light weight 
or regular concrete may be used for this purpose. Spaces 
between the edges of the slabs are sealed by filling with dry 
cement and wetting with a hose. 
The White-Steel System can be employed for spans up to 
23 ft. For ordinary loads and spans, beams are from 42 to 
6 in. deep, for heavy loads and wide spans, 8 in. deep. 
Masonry walls, concrete or steel beams may be used with 
equal facility to support the slabs, and openings in the floor 
for shaftways and stairs are readily provided. 
Besides light weight, the principal advantages claimed for the 
White-Steel System include: elimination of form work, spee¢ 
and simplicity of erection, provision of a working deck by the 
construction itself, a dry, clean job, and sealed, fire) roof 
construction. 
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© Rarely has a product made its bow with such 
a clear title to distinction as Formed Metal 
Plumbing Ware. . . . The list of its sponsors in- 
cludes the names of internationally known archi- 
tects, industrial designers, color experts, ceramic 
and metallurgic scientists. 

One has but to look at these strong and grace- 
ful fixtures, finished in glistening porcelain 
enamel, resplendent in rich solid colors or ex- 
quisite two-tone combinations, to be convinced 


1937 


ARMCO Ingot Iron 


A NAME KNOWN TO MILLIONS 








STYLE and BEAUTY 


THAT 


that a new era of personal luxury has appeared. 

This alone will be fully satisfying to the dis- 
criminating architect and home owner. But when 
one looks further and discovers that each piece 
—for bathroom, kitchen and laundry — carries 
the familiar Armco triangle trade-mark, long 
recognized as the symbol of highest quality in 
porcelain enameled products — the permanence 
of this exquisite beauty is assured. 

If your files do not contain complete informa- 
tion on Formed Metal Plumbing Ware, write us 
for it today. The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany; Executive Offices, Middletown, Ohio. 


Lye 











SPEAK WITH AUTHORITY 
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Send for Youre COp2Y 


G this new catalog 


Here is a catalog that every architect, en- 
gineer, and contractor should have, for it 
contains complete information on the new 
styles of Robinson Chimney Pots developed 
to meet the demand for improvements over 
the obsolete styles of the past decade. 

In addition to illustrations and tables of di- 
mensions of chimney pots, this catalog con- 
tains asimple method of determining flue sizes 
without extensive computations . . . and in- 

cludes data on Robinson FireClayFlueLinings. 

Send for this catalog. Simply fill out the coupon, paste it 


on a penny post card addressed to -— nearest office, and 
mail...and your copy will be sent without cost of obligation. 


Comyalete ile . 


ask for complete information on Robinson Lap-Lok Wall 
Coping ... streamlined .. . striking in appearance... 
practical and durable. 


Png ses on Robinson Septic Tanks and other Robinson 
Clay Products will also be sent on request. 


ROBINSON 


THE ROBINSON CLAY ProDUCT COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


THE ROBINSON CLAY PRODUCT COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
—_— State hwo eared York 










hes [ Mount vernon N. . 
H Baltim re, Md Philadelp } 
EASTERN eLaY goons company N. A WILLIAMS co. 


ve st We is! i 
THE ROBINSON cuay Propuct COMPANY OF CANADA, ‘LTD. 





ROBINSON CLAY PRODUCT COMPANY 


Please send without 
featuring: 


bligation or cost catalogs 


Robinson Chimney Pots 
Robinson Septic Tanks 


| Robinscn Lap-Lok Coping 
Robinson Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe 


af 
Name —_——— 
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(Continued from page 28) 


also puzzled by the fact that skilled workers can make more 
on a piece-work basis than the head of the Building Trust 
employing 17,000 workers. Schools form an important part 
of the present building activities. Standardized plans are 
used, each building accommodating 880 pupils; 152 were 
built in Moscow in 1936, and 240 more, to be completed by 
1938, will be needed to relieve the existing pressure. Due to 
methods of standardization adopted, a school can be put up 
in 60 to 90 days. 

The book covers more than the city plan itself. There are 
chapters on education, the city government, and finances, 
although the scope of the inquiry is so vast that in many 
cases the authors refer the reader to the Webb’s “Soviet 
Communism” for more exhaustive treatment. Not the least 
valuable aspect of the book is the authors’ attitude, which 
is anything but uncritical. In spite of their healthy scepticism, 
however, they remain impressed. Sir E. D. Simon concludes: 
“If there should be no great war, if the population of Moscow 
does not exceed five million, if the government maintains 
its present integrity and strength of purpose, I believe that 
at the end of the ten year plan Moscow will be well on the 
way to being, as regards health, convenience, and amenities 
of life for the whole body of citizens, the best planned great 
city the world has ever known.” 


CAPE COD IN THE SUN, by Samuel Chamberlain. Hastings 
House, New York. 95 pp., chiefly photographs. 9144 x 1214. $3.75. 


This second book of photographs of New England, by the 
indefatigable Mr. Chamberlain, who is not only a photog- 
rapher, but etcher, author, and teacher as well, is an attempt 
to portray the life and architecture of Cape Cod. The illustra- 





PROVINCETOWN 


tions are excellent and varied in subject matter, and they 
are beautifully reproduced. Considered as a book on archi- 
tecture it has a value over and above that of purely technical 
publications, for it shows the setting as well as the buildings 
themselves. 


FUNCTIONAL COLOR, by Faber Birren. The Crimson Press. 
New York. 124 pp., illustrated. 6144 x 914. $2.00. 


A handbook which deals with color from the point of us¢ 
rather than theory. The author is a specialist who has worked 
as a color consultant with manufacturers, and out of his 
experience he cites numerous examples of the importance of 
correct color use. For example, in a Government test, a red 
gasoline storage tank with a 12,000-gallon capacity lost | \4 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Those cells tell you 
why it pays to specify 
WHITE-LEAD 


@ When a convict escapes from prison 
—or when paint scales off and “escapes” 
trom wood—the wise move is to exam- 
ine the cells and find out how the get- 
away was accomplished. 

Spring-wood cells (see photomicro- 
graph above) generally give a surface 
that holds paint better than the wood 
tormed by summer-grown cells. The 
latter are often trouble-makers. They’ re 

nall with hard, thick walls less por- 
: than those of spring wood. Certain 
nts have difficulty adhering to this 

e surface. After a short term of 

e, they start to scale off. 


Sut not Dutch Boy White-Lead. 


\U GUST - 1937 


The Trail Leads 
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This paint gets a good firm hold on 
both spring and summer wood. It does 
not “let go” but continues to present 
an unbroken surface to the weather. 


Still another point to be considered 
is wood’s incurable habit of expanding 
and contracting. Some paints haven’t 
enough elasticity. They crack under 
the strain. But not Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. This paint is highly elastic when 
first applied. And it stays that way 

through years of service. 


Every application of 


- ~ “tight to the wood cells 


Look at the end grain of a board under a 
microscope. You will see something very 
much like this. Note the denser cell struc- 
ture of the summer wood. Many paints 
have difficulty adhering to such a surface. 
Dutch Boy White-Lead gets a good anchor- 
age on both spring and summer wood. 
That's one of the reasons why this paint 
does not scale off. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead is a tail- 
or-made paint job—mixed to suit 
the special requirements of the 
surface to be painted—tinted to the ex- 
act shade you and your client desire. 
By specifying Dutch Boy White-Lead, 
you secure that combination of beauty 
and durability which is a fundamental 
objective of good architecture. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo: 
900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave 

Cincinnati ; 1213 West Third St., Cleveland ; 722 
Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Al- 
bany St., Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of 
Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 
Good Paint’s Other Name 
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Compactusss 


Anoutstanding feature of the 


KOVEN WATERFILM BOILER 






(Continued from page 102) 


more gallons in four and a half months by evaporation than 
a white one. Poisons, explosives, and gases are indicated jp 
shipment by color standards set by the Interstate Commerce 

| Commission. Machine shops are adopting set color schemes 
to indicate moving parts and other sources of danger. The 
proper use of color, claims the author, will lessen afternoon 
fatigue in factories and offices, produce more accurate 
machine work, increase the effectiveness of illumination, and 
generally produce results measurable in dollars and cents. 
Practical comments on the psychological effects of color are 
listed. The book is a valuable addition to the literature on 
the subject; written in a simple manner, with material highly 
condensed, it forms an extremely valuable guide for the 
architect, decorator, and industrial designer. 


MEDIEVAL STYLES OF THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH, 
by F. E. Howard. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 100 pp. 
180 illustrations. 634 x 914. $5.00. 





An evolutionary study of the English parish church, by one 
of the outstanding authorities on the subject. The author, on 
his frequent trips around the countryside, had noted that 
surprising numbers of visitors were coming to see the old 


verre: 


NEW DE LUXE JACKET — covers 
burner, boiler and hot water tank. 


NEW STANDARD JACKET — is 
also available. Covers boiler only. 


The compactness of the KOVEN WATERFILM BOILER 
is another of the many features that meet with the archi- 


tect’s approval. 


Cut-away view at left of illustration shows the boiler, 


tank with internal coil heater and space for any gun or 


rotary type oil burner. All of these elements are completely 
enclosed by the De Luxe Jacket pictured at right of illus- 





tration. With this type of installation you eliminate 


unsightly piping and auxiliary equipment. 


Write today for additional information and literature 
which describes how the KOVEN WATERFILM BOILER 
provides maximum efficiency at greatest economy with 


these outstanding characteristics. 





ECONOMY QUICK HEAT 
BEAUTY 
COMPACTNESS CONSTRUCTION 








| WaATERFILM BOILERS, INC. CHURCH AT BURY, SUSSEX 
154 Ogden Ave. . Jersey City, N. J. 


churches, most of whom commented on the lack of suitable 
books on the subject. This volume is an attempt to fill the 
gap; it is written for the intelligent layman, and discusses not 
only the changing architectural forms of the church, but the 
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THE FLASH até BOILER STABILIZED social and religious changes which influenced them. rhe 
Re 22” Sites are sufficiently numerous and well-selected to pro’ ide 
an excellent reference book for the architect. 
A KOVEN PRODUCT (Continued on page 110) 
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% by 
SUNBEAM 
. . a 


| SZen OF CAREFUL PLANNING 


**Keeping within the client’s budget’’ will always be one of the archi- 
tect’s prime objectives. Nothing calls for more careful planning . . . for it 
demands the buying of sound values at the lowest possible cost. This is one 
reason why so many architects specify SUNBEAM Air Conditioning. They 
know that there are SUNBEAM Units for every type and size of house in 
many price ranges. . . and SUNBEAM performance has proved that no 


finer air conditioning can be bought at any price. 





There are sound reasons for this SUNBEAM preference. One is the 
50 years of experience that goes into the building of every SUNBEAM 
product. Others are the research development, the engineering skill and the 
modern manufacturing facilities that give assurance of Air Conditioning 


AT ITS BEST in SUNBEAM-equipped homes. 








SUNBEAM Systems are efficient, dependable and economical. Health- 








ful and uniform air conditioning, and automatic heating are assured. The 
air is properly humidified, filtered free of dust, germs and pollen and this 
clean, pure air is gently circulated into every room. The blower gives 





summer relief by drawing in cool night air. Mechanical cooling may be ' 
installed at any time. Write for literature and details of our free planning SUNBEAM OIL-FIRED AIR CONDITIONER 


service for architects. Also models for coal (stoker or hand-fired) and ga 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


wa | — eS z 
<F TN BRA THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, 
ble . > x se Rt H ELYRIA, OHIO 


Send me literature and data on SUN 


the 
“— AIR CO DI ONING BEAM Air Conditioning . . . and details 
not “5 : on your free Air Conditioning layout 
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the service. 
The DELIVERS CLEAN FILTERED AIR...HUMIDIFIED AIR...CIRCULATING AIR ee 
de HEALTHFUL VENTILATION Stasis Sane 
HEATS IN WINTER...COOLS IN SUMMER pikieeas City 
AF-8-3 
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FOR THE INVESTMENT 
OF YOUR CLIENT 


Specification of Wolmanized Lumber* for exposed 
locations is the one way to give your client reliable 
protection against decay and termites. You retain 
the versatility and adaptability of wood, and avoid 
the pitfalls of experimental materials. The cost is 
relatively small. 

Wolmanized Lumber looks and handles like or- 
dinary wood; it can be nailed, stained, and painted. 
The Wolman Salts* are forced deep into the wood 
by pressure, chemically combined into insoluble 
compounds which will not leach out. They give 
enduring protection. The preservative is non-cor- 
rosive and odorless, even slightly fire-retardant. 

Your client will quickly understand the ad- 
vantage of getting such protection by using the 
small amount of Wolmanized Lumber necessary 
in the exposed locations, such as sills, joists, and 
sub-flooring. Using Wolmanized Lumber in these 
recommended places adds only about 1% to the 
cost of the average house. 

Dealers everywhere can supply Wolmanized 
Lumber. Many carry it in regular stock. It can be 
obtained by any dealer through his regular sources 
This Brand Certi- of supply, and with his regu- 
fies Every Piece lar shipments. For further 
information, write American 
Lumber and Treating Com- 
pany, 1425 Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago. 







*Registered Trade-Mark 


i ANIZED LUMBER 


fos Exdcring Constiuclion 
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FUNCTIONAL PLANNING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILD. 
INGS, by Alice Barrows. United States Department of the Ip. 
terior, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 83 pp., illustrated, 
9x 114. 25 cents. 


This admirable book is the result of a cooperative study of 
school-building problems carried on by the Office of Educa- 
tion in conjunction with the National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems. The latter organization was 
formed under the auspices of the Office of Education at the 
request of State superintendents and commissioners of edy- 
cation. The cooperative method of study proved to be ex- 
tremely efficient, as all data collected was submitted for 
practical criticism by members of the Council, with the very 
tangible results shown by the book. The first part of the 
study was devoted to the question of elementary schools, 
and four points emerged as having considerable significance: 
(1) that elementary school education is in a process of 
change which is radically affecting school design, (2) that 
waste can be eliminated by a planned use of all school facili- 
ties, (3) that by this process of planning taxpayers can 
afford to erect schools which include the educational facilities 
now considered indispensable, and (4) that existing buildings 
may be organized to take care of these new activities. The 
bulk of the book is devoted to an examination of various 
types of elementary schools, and ample illustrative material 
in the form of charts, plans, and photographs is furnished. 
The book represents a distinct achievement, of value to 
everyone connected with the design and building of schools. 


MODERN CINEMAS, by The Architectural Press, London. 64 
pp., illustrated. 9 x 1214. 3s. 6d. 


The contents of this book originally appeared in a special 
number of The Architect's Journal, the well-known English 
architectural weekly. There is a foreword by the head of a 
British moving picture company in which it is stated that 
cinema architecture in England is below the level of American 
and Continental design. While this may be true for the great 
number of theaters in England, the examples shown would 
tend to disprove this assertion. Much is being done with plas- 
ter on interiors, both in a precast form, and molded on the 
spot. The decorative forms developed are non-historical, their 
design being based on suitability for various lighting effects. 
The book, while brief, is well organized for use, with short 
chapters on planning, acoustics, construction, and mechanical 
equipment. The newsreel theater is treated as a separate sub- 
ject, and there are examples of a few outstanding theaters on 
the Continent. 


CREATIVE DESIGN IN FURNITURE, by William H. Varnum. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 160 pp., illustrated with 
drawings. 614 x 914. $2.50. 


An attempt to present the basic principles of modern furni- 
ture design, considered from the viewpoint of functionalism 
and mass relationships. While not primarily a technical book, 
it considers the various available materials in relation to 
construction. Representative pieces are shown, chiefly in 
isometric drawings. 

As a service to interested readers, Tue ArcHITECTURAL 
Forum will undertake to order copies of foreign books or 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have been 
reviewed in this department. Checks and money orders to 
be made payable to Tue ArcuirectuRAL Forum. 
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